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M’LLE, LOUISE LAMOUREUX. 

The fine full-length portrait on this page was drawn expressly 
for us by Mr. Champney, from a photograph by Silsbee, Case and 
Co., of this city, and delineates with admirable spirit the star of 
the Ronzani ballet-troupe, as she appears in a moment of repose, 

ised for one of her aerial flights, as they may well be termed. 

‘lle. Lamoureux, with the splendid ballet-troupe of which she is 
the leading feature, made her first appearance in this country a 
few months since at the new Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
where she and they achieved a brilliant triumph. The troupe 
next appeared in New York, and were much admired; but their 
engagement at the Boston Theatre, as our city friends well re- 
member, was a crowning triumph. Appearing at a time of gene- 
ral financial distress, when the treasury of the house was reduced 
to a panic point, they revived its falling fortunes, and night after 
night for a month performed 
to crowded and delighted an- 
diences. They left us for 


Philadelphia, where they are ae 


now playing. The secret of 
this remarkable success la 
both in the individual excel- 
lence of the prominent per- 
formers and in the complete- 
ness of the troupe by whom 
they were surrounded. Hith- 
erto we had had admirable 
leading dancers, but they were 
ill supported by a corps de 
ballet, made up of such materi- 
als as were hastily gathered in 
the localities where the stars 
made their appearance. The 
entertainment approaching in 
style that of the great Euro- 
pean centres of civilization, 
was Madame Weiss’s troupe 
of Viennese children, who 
were so successful in this coun- 
try a few years since. Of the 
adult troupes such as form the 
attractions of the Italian The- 
atre, London, the grand opera 
at Paris, and the opera houses 
of Germany, Russia and Italy, 
we could form no idea except 
from the descriptions of trav- 
ellers, and the criticisms of 
the foreign journals. It re- 
mained for Signor Ronzani to 
give us a glimpse of what these 
sreat European ballets are. 
‘o a galaxy of leading stars, 
such as Lamoureux, the sisters 
Pratesi, the Barattis, and Ce- 
chetti,he added a group of some 
fifty female dancers, of fine 
figures and admirably trained, 
a portion of them appearing 
in female characters, and the 
remainder assuming male | 


parts. Hence when the lead- 
ing stars had retired, the eye 
was occupied by pleasing 
groups, exciting picturesque 
tableaux and fascinating char- 
acter dances. The pieces de 
resistance was a ballet founded 
on the German legend of 
Faust, Ji Cavallo d’oro, based 
on the “ Bronze Horse,” and 
another from the ‘‘Gamin de 
Paris.”” Besides these, their 
repertoire embraces several 
other pleasing ballets, all of 
them accompanied by charm- 
ing music. The groupings 
and tableaux of the troupe are 
particularly artistic and effec- 
tive. There is scarcely an in- 
harmonious figure in the whole 
corps de ballet. Of Mlle. 

oureux, it is difficult to 
speak in terms that do not 
savor of exaggeration. In the 
flush of youth, she possesses 


is sylph-like, and even in her most difficult achievements there is 
an apparent absence of effort which completes the fascination of 
her art. After one of her wonderful tours de force, she walks up 
the stage with a step as easy and firm as if she were returning 
from a simple promenade. With an opera-glass powerful enou rh 
to reveal the meshes of the tricot, you fail to detect the palpitations 
of the heart. There is nothing in her manner to remind you of 
those long and laborious efforts, those painful practices at the bar 
by which the limbs are rompus, as they phrase it, which are among 
the behind-the-curtain mysteries, hidden from profane eyes. In 
some respects, M’lle. Lamoureux excels any dancer, however cel- 
ebrated, who has preceded her on the American boards. The 
hypercritical may say that she lacks the poetry of Ellsler, but for 
us there is enough of poetry in her attitudes and movements. 
Then, too, she has at times the daring, arrowy rush of Madame 


Montplaisir, that reminds you of a blooded racer at the “fi .ish.”’ 
Her pas pointus are certainly unsurpassable. In her airy lightness 
that spurns the stage, it certainly seems as if she “only pr com- 
laisance touches the ground,” as Moore said of another artiste. 
e should like to have seen her in “‘ La Sylphide,” for she is well 
calculated to present that airy spirit. The ballet may now be said 
to be fairly inaugurated among us. The taste has been growing 
for many years, and hereafter perhaps a ballet troupe will be con- 
sidered, as in Europe, a necessary accompaniment to the opera. 
The first legitimate opera dancers who appeared in this city were 
Monsieur and Madame Hutin, and a third whose name we forget, 
at the old Federal Street Theatre, some twenty-eight or thirty 
years ago. They appeared once in the course of the evening and 
danced about for about three minutes, and the audience were im- 
plored by the managers, through the medium of the play-bills, not 
to encore the dances, as they 

were so fatiguing that it would 

« be impossible for the artistes 
to comply with such requests. 


A few years afterwards we 
happened to see the same in- 
dividuals on the stage of the 
Park Theatre, New York, in a 
ballet that lasted an hour and 
ahalf. A great sensation was 
created by M’lle. Augusta, 
whose appearance in the 
charming ballet-opera of the 
Bayadere in New York was a 
complete triumph. M’lle. Ce- 
leste long reigned an especial 
favorite in this country, win- 
ning as much admiration by 
her pantomimic powers as by 
her dancing. his lady is 
still upon the stage in London, 
and still attractive and popu- 
lar. A Monsieur Taglioni 
and a Madame T., not the 
Taglioni, however, met with 
success in this country. It is 
needless to refer to the furore 
occasioned: by the advent of 
Ellsler, the frenzied fanaticism 
of her admirers, her triumph- 
ant progress throughout the 
United States. It will ever 
remain a memorable event in 
the annals of the American 
stage. Others of less note, 
but still distinguished artists, 
have appeared from time to 
time. There was Madame 
Lecompte, whose splendid fig- 
ure was her chief attraction, 
and La Ciocca delle belie gambe, 
who might serve as a model to 
a sculptor who would imitate 
the Venus of the Capitol— 
De Soto, bewildering in her 
Spanish dances, and last, not 
least, Blangy, a ful, fin- 
ished artiste, and lacking only 
physical beauty to carry every- 
thing before her in a storm of 
applause and admiration. But 
our memories of these stars 
are marked by recollections of 
the awkwardness and homeli- 
ness by which they were sur- 
rounded when they a 

in the ballet. Their advent was 
the signal for the inundation of 
the stage by floods of ugliness 
—walking-sticks and clubs in 
pink tights—skeletons and 
porpoises in gauze skirts. We 
should be unjust, however, to 
the Ravels, to omit mentioning 
that in connection with their 
troupe proper, they have pre- 
sented a ballet corps very clev- 


all the fire and grace of the 
Spring-time of life. Her figure 


er for its size, and introduced 
to the American public one 
performer, M’lle. Robert, wor- 
thy to rank among the dis- 


tinguished dancers we have 
mentioned in our summary. 
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THE BORDER LBAGUE: 


The Camp, the Cabin and the THM ilderness 
A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[conTINUED.] 
CHAPTER VI.—[continvep.] 


The night had passed into the “ wee ema’ hours ayont the twal,” 
when Thornton awoke from the first quiet slumber he had enjoyed 
during his sickness. At first, the only sounds he heard were the 
moan of the wind, the murmur of the creek near, and the breath- 
ing of his comrades as they lay asleep. But ero long, he became 
aware that somebody was prowling about the camp. He did not 
start, or betray any astonishment, but listened still more intently. 
By-and-by a gleaming hunting-knife parted the white wall of the 
tent close by him, and a hideous mask peered through the opening, 
the fiery eyes riveting their gaze on him. Thornton thought of 
Basil le Croix and the boy’s suspicions, and drawing the pistols 
from beneath his hard pillow, sprang to his feet. All his weak- 
ness was gone; a supernatural strength seemed to nerve him, as 
he shouted, in a stentorian voice : 

“Ho, there! who are you, to skulk round a stranger’s camp # 
Wake, comrades,—wake, wake !” 

The sleepy men started from their slumber, and drawing forth 
their weapons, stood boldly on the defensive ; but with a cry more 
barbarous than an Indian war-whoop, an invading band came 
rushing in till they numbered full two score. Every one was 
masked and attired in a costume half-civilized, half-savage, and 
armed to the teeth. Then came a short but desperate conflict. 
The little encampment struggled bravely ; their commander. led 
them on with a boldness that astonished the foe, and Clifford 
Thornton was here, there, everywhere, cheering and stimulating 
the others, and proving himself a hero. But at length, overcome 
by superior numbers, they were obliged to fall back, and the tri- 
umphant marauders, seizing money, clothing, and even ammuni- 
tion, fled as they had come, in the darkness. Two lives were lost 
in the encounter, and several were wounded ; and weak as a child, 
now that the skirmish was ended, Thornton crept back to his rude 
bed. 

The minute-guns from the old fort had just told the hour of 
midnight, as three boats with muffled oars drifted from the Missis- 
sippi into one of its tributaries—a small stream, winding away 
through as wild a section of the West as could be found for miles 
around. The bank on the right was steep and rocky, here and 
there rising into bluffs; but the opposite shore was low, and cov- 
ered with luxuriant vegetation—grape vines, trumpet flower and 
ivy, dog-wood, red-bud, rank rushes and hazel shrubs formed a 
green labyrinth. Masses of foliage drooping heavily over the wa- 
ters, kept the boats in dense shadow as they moved up the stream. 
The occupants scarcely spoke, and then in a suppressed tone. It 
would have been quite evident to any observer that they were 
anxious to proceed with the utmost caution. Now and then, when 
they heard a crackling in the thicket, they would suspend their 
oars, and it would seem, their very breath ; if a hawk went wheel- 
ing up, they started and grasped their weapons, till satisfied that 
no human foe, making his way through the thick underbrush, had 
scared the bird from its resting-place. 

At length they guided their boats into an inlet, stretching quite 
a distance into a sheltered valley. Here they disembarked, and 
walked restlessly about for a while to assure themselves that nobo- 
‘dy was near. Then hastily, but still with extreme caution, they 
unloaded the boats ; the cango was the spoil plundered from the 
company to which Clifford Thornton belonged, with half a dozen 
spades and a huge pine knot. This last they lighted, for there 
was no moon, and the sky was cloudy. 

“Now for our cache,” muttered one, who appeared to be the 
leader, and had been very active in the skirmish of the previous 
night. Gathering up the booty, they silently marched across the 
valley till they reached a hollow, over which sycamores and huge 
oaks cast a perpetual gloom. There they paused, and striking 
their spades deep into the soil, soon made an excavation large 
enough to receive the stolen goods. 

“Nobody can find them here,” said the leader, exultingly ; 
“why, there can be no harm in making a cache. Almost every 
company travelling any distance make such a disposal of a part of 
their property, so as not to be encumbered with it on their journey, 
and find it safe when they come back. There, cover it up now, 
boys!” And he stood looking on while they heaped the fresh sods 
carefully above the treasure. This was a work of care, but at last 
it was satisfactorily finished. 

“ Bravo, boys!” cried the leader, as he rose from a close inspec- 
tion, and tossed the hair from his flushed face; “‘we’ve made a 
grave, but we sha’n’t want a head-stone. Ha, ha! success to our 
midnight cache !” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed one after another ; and elated with their 
prosperity, they joined hands, and began a grotesque dance about 
it. That was a strange scene—the dark night-sky above, the 
boughs of the old trees writhing in the wind, shadows brooding 
all around, and the strong torch-light falling warm and lurid on 
the mysterious men, who, with their grim faces, and fantastic cos- 
tumes, and hideous mirth, seemed like so many demons holding a 
revel. Ata word from their leader, however, the men took up 
their spades, plunged their torch into a pool, where it hissed a 


moment and went out, and in darkness and silence filed across the 
valley to their boat. Warily they dipped their muffled oars, till 
they again found themselves dropping down the resistless tide of 


the Mississippi. Then they grew less cautious, but were still 
grave and self-contained, and sedulously avoided coming in close 
contact with other boats. 


And Rose Lake—what of her? How did her young life flow 
on at the cabin¢ She had been deeply interested in Clifford 
Thornton before the thrilling adventure which had, for a time at 
least, swept away the bounds of conventionality, and her thoughts 
were full of him as, after the antidote had taken effect, she walked 
homeward in the moonlight. Old Margery met her at the door 
with a severe reprimand for keeping the supper waiting ; and her 
father, who soon came in, was sterner than when she left him ; but 
she did not heed these things. They had not discovered her meet- 
ing with the stranger, and she could not be grateful enough for 
this. She washed up the tea-things without saying much, even to 
Aunt Mary, and then sat down by the window in a dreamy mood, 
but her waking dreams were not of Basil le Croix. For once she 
thrust him out of sight, and lost herself in a pleasant reverie ; the 
voice of Thornton still seemed to ring in her ear; his eloquent, 
blue eyes looked down into her own; his words echoed through 
the inmost chambers of memory. 

That evening, Rose Lake revelled in a kind of tumultuous hap- 
piness ; the romance, which had lain dormant in her young heart, 
arose and put on its beautiful garments, and wove its mystic spell 
over her senses. But with daylight, and the routine of household 
duties, from which she never shrank, came the dull, gray dawn of 
stern reality, and Rose almost upbraided herself for yielding to the 
sweet witchcraft of fancy. But notwithstanding this, she could 
not help wondering if she should see Clifford Thornton that day. 
He had more than once expressed an earnest wish that they might 
meet again soon, and whenever she heard a light, firm step, the 
crimson would rush over her face, and every nerve thrill. Then 
she would mentally declare that she certainly ought not to expect 
him at the cabin after what she had told him of her father; that if 
he were indeed her friend, he would keep away, rather than expose 
her to the backwoodsman’s anger. She had half a mind several 
times to go out on an errand, which she ought to do at a neigh- 
bor’s, a mile below; but thinking in maiden coyness that should 
she meet Thornton, he might suppose she had come for that pur- 
pose, she kept in the house. 

At length, Mike came running in to ask her to look at some- 
thing he had found on the edge of the wood ; and when he reached 
the place, instead of exhibiting the treasure, said, abruptly : 

“T staid with Mr. Thornton sometime after you left, last night.” 

“Well,” rejoined Rose, fixing her eyes on a little brown creeper 
which was hopping about near her, and confusedly twisting the 
strings of her gipsey hat. 

“He asked ever so many questions about you.” 

The girl did not reply, but the rich glow on her cheek deepened.. 

“T made bold,” continued Mike, “to tell him how your father 
was going to force you to marry Basil le Croix.” 

Rose started. 

“That was hardly fair, Mike,” she murmured. 

It was now the lad’s turn to tremble and color. 

“Have I done very wrong?” he cried. “I didn’t mean any 
harm. I couldn’t help telling him, he seemed so generous, so like 
one I had known a great while.” 

“Don’t be troubled,” replied Rose, bashfully; “I—I didn’t 
think of being angry, only to caution you for the future.” 

“T will be careful—I will indeed. But I have been to see him 
to-day, Rose ; he is quite sick with a fever; but he said he wished 
me to come to him every day. May I go, Rose, if I don’t neglect 
any of my work ?” 

“O, yes, if you like.” And Mike and his young mistress 
sauntered back to the house. 

As time went on, it was the hand of Rose that arranged Mike’s 
gifts for the invalid, but she had enjoined the strictest silence with 
regard to her agency in these matters. Thus, although Thornton 
heard from her daily, and sent some token or message to her 
whenever Mike visited him, he could not ascertain whether her 
interest in his welfare increased like his own. At length, however, 
in spite of the physician’s strictures and the warnings of his com- 
rades, he dragged himself out, and lingered about the barrens in 
the immediate neighborhood of Giles Lake’s cabin the whole after- 
noon ; but he saw nothing of Rose. Tired and disappointed, he 
crept back to the encampment; but the next morning, finding 
himself much stronger, he went forth again. He had not gone 
more than half a mile, ere he met Mike and a man who, from the 
boy’s description, he knew could be no other than Giles Lake. 
Forgetting the caution he should have used under the circum- 
stances, he bowed to Mike, but the lad only gave him a broad 
stare of surprise as he passed on. And yet his fine eyes were very 
expressive. 

“He does not dare recognize me before his master,” soliloquized 
Thornton ; “ well, it might have excited suspicion in such a nature 
as Lake’s. Mike is thoughtful beyond his years.” And turning, 
he watched the pair. Both carricd guns, and Keeper was close at 
their heels. He had gone but a few steps further, when he heard 
a rustling near, and looking round, was astonished to see Mike at 
his side. There was a quizzical look on the boy’s face, as he said : 

“T thought it wasn’t best to know you when we met just now; 
you understand why. But I dropped my shot-pouch on purpose 
that I might have an excuse to run back. We are going into the 
woods, and then on beyond there, hunting. Lake said he was 
going to make a day of it, and so we sha’n’t be at home till late.” 

Thornton smiled, and picking up the lost pouch, Mike bounded 
off to join his master. The young man walked leisurely on till 


they were out of sight, and then hastened toward the cabin. As 
he passed it, he gazed eagerly about the house in search of Rose ; 
but the only person he saw was a witch-like old woman, who stood 
in the door, broom in hand. Again a sensation of bitter disap- 
pointment stole over him; but he could not stand there staring, 
and he moved on, and scarcely knowing or caring whither he 
went, took his way across the dry, rolling prairie, which swept in 
vast undulations as far as the eye could see. 

Ere long he saw a slight, girlish figure making its way through 
the grass, and then by a sudden turn of the graceful head, he 
caught a glimpse of a dark gipsey face; it was the same which 
had haunted his dreams, sleeping and waking, fora week. In 
another moment he was beside her. The girl met him timidly, 
but her bright eyes spoke the welcome she did not trust her lips to 
utter, and the color came and went on her brown cheek. He lin- 
gered with her a full hour, telling her how wearily the days of his 
brief illness had dragged by, and how sincerely he had wished to 
meet her once more. To all this Rose listened, shy and well-nigh 
silent; but when he told her of the outrage committed by those 
fierce marauders, her eyes flashed, her heart beat stormily, and she 
grew eloquent in her indignation. 

Time went on, and daily Thornton and Rose Lake met, not by 
appointment, and yet by design on his part. Basil le Croix was 
not near in that short period to be a spy upon their movements. 
He would not willingly have left the neighborhood, but was obliged 
to go up the Mississippi a long distance, to mect some fur-traders, 
or lose several thousand dollars and incur the severest displeasure 
of his partners. While there, brooding over events which had 
transpired before his departure, he grew very restless, and chafed 
in his temporary thraldom like a caged tiger. Every day he said 
to himself, ‘“‘ To-morrow I shall be off;” but a thousand petty de- 
lays detained him a fortnight. Meanwhile, the acquaintance of 
Rose Lake and Thornton was ripening into friendship—shall I 
say love? Yes, though no confession had been made; the lan- 
guage of look, and tone, and manner, had betrayed Thornton’s 
passion to Rose, and though the knowledge filled her with strange, 
troublous joy, bound as she was to another, she kept a strict guard 
on herself, that he might not read her “ heart’s hushed secret.” 

Thornton grew uneasy at this shyness and reserve. Could that 
coy Rose be the heroic girl, who had drawn the poisoned arrow 
from his wounded hand, and bandaged it with fresh leaves, and 
hovered about him like an angel of mercy even when death seemed 
near? Was it she who so joyfully cried, ‘“ You are safe, safe!” 
when he awoke to consciousness? He asked these questions again 
and again in the still watches of the night, when he lay thinking 
of her, or paced the rounds of the camp, a sentinel. Finally Le 
grew so anxious that he longed for anything which would break in 
upon the icy reserve of Rose, and place them on the footing where 
they had stood in his hour of peril. 

One afternoon, he was loitering at her side on the bank of the 
river. He had been with her some time, and more than once the 
declaration of his wild, overmastering love rose to his lips, but he 
crushed it back, lest she should think him too precipitate, when 
they had only been acquainted three short weeks. All at once a 
voice unfamiliar to Thornton, but which fell on the ear of Rose 
like a death-knell, said, harshly, “ Sacre! you stupid Henri! The 
next time I tell you to be careful how you land, you'll mind, I 
guess. The boat gave such a lurch that here I am at fall length. 
You deserve a sound drubbing, but I can’t stop to give it to you 
now.” 

Rose laid her hand on Thornton’s arm, and looked up at him 
with a mute appeal, which would have touched a heart less inter- 
ested than the young man’s. Her face was pale, her lips tremu- 
lous, and a shudder was creeping over her frame. Now in her 
suffering, with a woman’s quick intuition, she turned to Thornton. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, tenderly, as she shrank fur- 
ther into the shadows of the shrubbery. 

“He must not see me here,” she gasped; “God only knows 
what would befall me if he should.” 

“Don’t be afraid. You are completely screened ; but if you 
were not, I would spill the last drop of blood in my veins to de- 
fend you.” 

He spoke with such impassioned earnestness that the girl’s 
pulses bounded ; but she did not answer, and moving cautiously a 
step or two, he peered through the leafy curtain. A rough-looking, 
elderly man was just picking himself up from the sand, upon 
which he had been thrown by the carelessness of his oarsman. 
Growling an oath, he walked away, while Clifford Thornton 
watched him till his form was lost in the distance. Then he went 
back to Rose. 

“ Has he gone?” she breathlessly queried. 

“Yes; and now, Rose, who is that man ?” 

“ Basil le Croix, my betrothed husband ;” and she uttered the 
words as if every one sent a keen pang to her young heart. 

“You do not love him, Rose?” resumed Thornton, taking her 
restless hands in his, and gazing at her with a look which spoke 
volumes. 

“Love him!” she echoed, forgetting all the restraints she had 
imposed upon herself,—“love him! ©, Mr. Thornton, I despise 
his character; I dread his power more than anything, save the 
wrath of God. I was driven to this betrothal ; it was a cold, hol- 
low piece of work. And yet he will hold me to it with an iron 
grasp; he will wear my life out with his persecutions.” 

And now the speaker’s dark eyes were humid with scalding 
tears. And Thornton? His stately form trembled from head to 
foot with indignant sorrow; his cheek burned, his eyes glittered, 
his fingers tightened about the little hands he had imprisoned in a 
vice-like clasp. 

“ Rose—dear, dear Rose,” he murmured, “ O that I had a right 
to protect you as long as you live! I have known you but a few 
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weeks, and yet in that time an all-absorbing love has taken pos- 
session of me. I love you, Rose, as no man ever loved before. 
I have no memories so sweet as those linked with you, no hopes 
which are not in some way interwoven with your image. Rose, 
do you love me ?” 

The face that had been so pale was crimson with blushes ; the 
fiery eyes had grown soft and tender with love-light; but the old 
shyness kept the girl silent. 

“ Speak !” exclaimed Thornton ; “ this suspense is torture. Rose, 
do you love me?” 

“Yes,” whispered the girl,—“ yes, better than I dare tell you.” 

Then for a time Giles Lake’s mandate, the importunities of Le 
Croix, and the vexatious interference of old Margery, were alike 
forgotten, not in the sweetness of “love’s young dream,” but its 
still more blissful reality. Clifford Thornton gathered Rose to his 
heart, reverently kissed her fair brow, and murmured words which 
I must not repeat. And yet half an hour later they parted on the 
barrens—“ parted under a cloud,” for neither could lose sight of 
the stormy elements which threatened their peace. Rose hurried 
home, often casting back a look at her gallant lover, and wonder- 
ing not a little if there would ever come a time when they could 
stand at the altar and hear the pastor say, ‘‘ What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 

She had scarcely reached the cabin when Basil le Croix came 
in. With the freedom of a privileged suitor, he shook hands,— 
nay more, she was obliged to undergo a kiss, and listen to his 
excuses about his prolonged absence. He staid several hours, but 
all his efforts to make Rose social proved fruitless, and at last he 
took a lover-like leave. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The mind that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire, 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close.—Brron. 

From his unsatisfactory visit to Giles Lake’s cabin, Le Croix 
returned to the camp in no very enviable mood. While at the 
falls, he had been spared any uneasiness with regard to Abel 
Ward’s visiting the mysterious fort during his absence, for at his 
urgent request the old trapper had gone with him. As he ap- 
proached the encampment, he saw Ward making coffee over a 
bright fire. 

“Why,” he said, in a jocose manner, “ you are growing fashion- 
ably late about your supper.” 

“O, I’ve had my supper afore,” replied Ward; “but I’m going 
to have an extra strong cup of coffee to-night to stimilate my 
nerves. I’ve told you all along that I should explore the old fort 
yonder as soon as I got back here, and I shall be as good as my 
word. I mean to be over there by the time they light up and fire 
their salutes.” 

Le Croix did not try to turn him from his purpose, for he knew 
it would be in vain from what had passed between them before. 

“Wal,” continued Abel Ward, “the coffee is biled enough.” 
And pouring it fragrant and steaming into atin dish, he offered 
the rich draught to Le Croix; but he declined it, and the trapper 
eagerly drank the whole. ‘“ There now,” he exclaimed, smacking 
his lips and tightening his leather belt, with a keen glance at the 
weapons he had secured by it; “I’m ready to start. What say 
you, Le Croix? Are you going ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined the other, with mock gravity. “If you perish 
in the undertaking, perhaps I shall live to tell the tale.” 

And the two men moved from the camp. Le Croix was silent 
most of the way, but the trapper was as garrulous as usual. They 
crossed the long stretch of prairie-land, climbed the bluff, and 
stood within a gun-shot of the old fort. Below, the Mississippi 
rolled its mighty flood; around them, there seemed to be naught 
but silence and shadows, for neither of them spoke. The spear- 
grass, which grows about deserted houses and Indian villages in 
the West, and the wild-creepers that draped the ruined tower, waved 
as if stirred by some unseen spirit; the wind made strange, weird 
music as it swept by, and the old man fancied he saw a wizard 
face peering from one of the loop-holes. 

“Tt must be midnight,” said Le Croix. ‘ Why don’t we hear 
the signal ?” 

The words had hardly passed his lips ere, one after another, in 
quick succession, came the midnight guns, and then the fortress 
grew luminous with a pale, blue flame, which soon went out in 
gloom. Basil le Croix began to breathe more freely, and even 
rallied Ward about having grown faint-hearted in his exploring 
expedition. 

“No, no,” said the trapper; “Abel Ward was never called a 
coward. He don’t know what fear is. But this kind of ’mazes 
me, I declare. The report seemed to come from the very airth 
under our feet, and though I looked in when ’twas so light, I 
couldn’t see nary torch, nor candle, nor lamp.” 

“Tt does appear strange,” rejoined Le Croix. “Suppose we 
go in?’ 

“Sartin ; I’m going in before I leave the place. Is there any 
door we can find !” 

“Tl look,” said Le Croix; and he soon disappeared on the 
other side of the ruins. 

Suddenly a whistle, so clear and shrill that it seemed like a 
bugle-blast, rang out on the night air, startling Abel Ward even 
more than the mysterious minute-guns and illumination. 

“Good gracious! what’s that ?”’ he muttered. 

“Do you mean the whistle?” queried Le Croix, coming for- 
ward. “@, it is only another of their strange capers. By my 
faith, the mystery deepens.” 

“Wal, I reckon it does. But it wont scare me back without 
seeing suthin’ more than I have yet.” 


“Thaven’t found exactly a door,” said Le Croix; “there’s a 
sort of entrance round here. Will you follow me in?” 

“Yes, yes; go ahead.” 

Basil le Croix lifted a mass of ivy swinging to and fro in the 
breeze, and crept through the aperture thus revealed, as easily as if 
he had been a serpent. But it was some time before the old trap- 
per could force his burly form through the small opening. 

“ Zounds !” he cried, as he regained his footing ; “ that’s rayther 
ahard rub for a man of my size. But now I’m fairly in, I'll 
make the best on’t. Whew! it’s dark as pitch.” And taking a 
tinder-box from the hunting-pouch he always wore, he struck a 
light. But its flickering rays revealed nothing remarkable—only 
a floor of massive stone flags, green and damp with mould, and 
rough walls, with here and there a cluster of brake leaves vegeta- 
ting in some crevice, or a soft web of moss, or a rank growth of 
fungi. ‘‘ Wal, there aint much to be seen, sartin,” said the trap- 
per, surveying the place with his keen, gray eyes, and striking 
occasionally on the walls with his heavy walking-stick. “ Where 
they keep their guns and the ile they are so lavish with, is more’n 
I can tell.” 

Le Croix laughed, but did not speak, and old Abel was about 
to extinguish the light, when the toe of his great cowhide boot 
turned up some bright object. He hastily picked it up; it was a 
golden cross, so exquisitely wrought that Benevenuto Cellini, the 
famous Florentine goldsmith, would not have been ashamed to 
own as his workmanship, and set with twelve pearls, some white, 
some of that faint rose-color that tints the ocean shell. 

“Hullo!” cried Ward; “I’ve found a prize, I reckon. Look 
here!” and he glanced at Le Croix. 

The merchant’s face had grown ghastly in its paleness, and 
there was a strange tremor about his mouth. 

“Wal,” said Ward, “ you look more like a ghost than anything 
I’ve seen to-night. What’s to pay? Are you scart? L[aint. I 
tell yer if I could find two or three more such gewgaws, I should 
be more’n paid for coming.” 

Still Le Croix was silent, and the talkative trapper went on: 

“This ’pears a good deal more as if the ruin was haunted by 
live folks than dead ones, I say for’t.” 

The discomfiture of his companion seemed to increase at these 
words. 

“By our lady!” he muttered, “it is singular, but the favorite 
ornaments of the dead are sometimes buried with them, you know. 
I do believe there’s supernatural agency here. I wouldn’t take 
the bauble if every one of the pearls was a diamond of the first 
water.” 

“Do tell!” said Ward ; “ you’re a bigger craven than I thought 
you was. I’m going to hang on to this, and look for more, too.” 
And he began to search on the hard flags. 

While thus busy, he noticed that one of the flags had the ap- 
pearance of having been pried up, and called his companion’s 
attention to the fact. But Le Croix managed to divert his mind 
from the subject, and they soon afterward retraced their steps to 
the camp. 


Days passed away, and Clifford Thornton and his comrades 
still lingered at their old camping-ground beyond the barrens. The 
supplies for which they had been waiting had reached them, but 
their loss by the marauders had been so serious that they could not 
go on till they had received the ammunition they had been obliged 
to order from New Orleans. To add to their distress, their com- 
mander was attacked with a fearful disease, and was scarcely cx- 
pected to live from hour to hour. It was a despondent group that 
gathered around their camp-fire one morning early in autumn. 
Their coffee was drank in silence, for the most inveterate story- 
tellers could not talk when that pale light streamed from the cap- 
tain’s white tent, and his low groans reached them ever and anon, 
and their own hearts were so heavy with their misfortunes. 

Clifford Thornton was the only one who was calm and unshrink- 
ing in this time of trial, and to him the men looked for sympathy, 
guidance, encouragement. Now as he came from the sick man’s 
tent, where he had watched with brotherly solicitude night after 
night, he saw a well-known form hastening toward him; it was 
Mike, the chore-boy. 

“How are you, Mike?” he said, holding out his hand. 

The lad clasped it warmly, and whispered : 

“Can you leave the camp afew minutes? There’s a person 
out here—a—a woman, who says she can tell you something to 
your advantage.” 

The young man gave a start of pleased surprise. In those 
western wilds, what woman but Rose could have any special inter- 
est in him? 

“T’'ll go now,” he said, eagerly ; “lead on, my boy.” 

Mike guided his friend to a secluded spot at a little distance, 
where a woman stood awaiting them. But it was not the graceful 
shape of Rose Lake. The figure was tall and gaunt, and muffled 
in an old-fashioned, gray lambskin cloak, the hood of which was 
drawn closely about a face quite unfamiliar to Thornton. <A pair 
of twinkling eyes read his countenance for a moment, and then 
the stranger said : 

“There’s no use of delay; neither of us have any time to lose. 
Your camp was invaded the other night, and plundered of money, 
and clothing, and ammunition.” 

Thornton bowed assent, and she continued : 

“ You have given it up for lost?” 

“Yes, much to our regret.” 

“Well,” resumed the woman, “I can tell you what became of 
it. The desperadoes made a midnight cache of the spoil ten or a 
dozen miles from here, in one of the loneliest spots you ever saw. 
How I found it out must remain a profound secret, but if you 
wish, I’ll guide you to the place whenever you are ready to go. 


Don’t wrong me with the thought that I’m an impostor. I call 
God to witness that I speak the truth.” 

“You astonish me beyond measure,” replied Thornton; “but 
I am very grateful for the information, and shall profit by it, most 
assuredly. Meet me here to-morrow night about this time, and I 
will make some further arrangements with you.” 

Thus they parted—Mike hurried toward the cabin ; the stranger 
glided off through the deepening shadows, and Thornton returned 
to the camp-fire, to communicate the tidings he had just gained. 
Heavy eyes lighted up; despairing hearts grew hopeful, and the 
whole band joined in forming plans by which they might re-pos- 
sess themselves of the spoil. 

The next day was dismal with gray clouds and moaning winds, 
and as night closed in, a chilly rain began to fall. But punctual 
to the appointed hour, the strange woman met Clifford Thornton. 

“Have you decided ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Yes. Land ten picked men are ready to start now. But it 
is so stormy, you, a woman, ought not to go so far.” 

The only reply was a laugh and expressive shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Do you think this a good time for our undertaking ?” 

“You couldn’t have better. I just saw the marauders going 
down the river. They were on a raft, and dressed like lumber- 
men, but I knew them in spite of their disguise. I know, too, 
they wont be back to-night They’ve other game to bring down. 
Come, follow me.” 

Thornton summoned his men, and silently they filed off, tho 
woman keeping considerably in the advance. They pressed on 
three miles or more, till they came to a clearing, where some 
pioneer had built his hut. 

“Here,” said the woman, addressing Thornton, “I must leave 
you. But I will find you a guide as trusty and quite as good 
every way.” 

She pulled the latch-string of the low door, and went in. Ina 
few moments, a young man, bearing a strong resemblance to her, 
and carrying a formidable array of weapons and a dark-lantern, 
joined the group. 

“The old woman says I had better take the matter in hand,” 
said he, with an awkward bow; “I never did act as head general 
much, but I guess I can if I try.” 

Some of the men looked doubtful; but Thornton saw genuine 
Yankee shrewdness in his face, and really felt what he said : 

“T believe we can rely on you, sir. Iam quite ready to put 
myself under your leadership.” 

His words and manner partially re-assured the others, and they 
all moved onward as fast as they could. But the march was a 
toilsome one ; sometimes they waded breast-high in prairie-grass ; 
sometimes forded cold, swift creeks; sometimes, step by step, 
threaded their way through perfect tangles of weeds and vines, or 
cattiously crept over fallen trees, stretching from brink to brink of 
wild ravines, for their guide had thought it best not to take to the 
river. 

It was very late when they reached the spot where the midnight 
cache had been made, but they set lustily to work, and ere long 
their stolen property was in sight. Cheered by their success, they 
grew still more active, and when the morning broke, bright, and 
bland, and beautiful, the goods had been transported to a place of 
safety in the forest, from which they carried them back to the 
camp the next day on ficet horses, which their new friend pro- 
cured. Ere sunset, the whole of the booty was once more safo 
within the precincts of their camp. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Yes, let the eagle change its plume, 

The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom, 

But ties around that heart were spun, 

Which could not, would not be undone.—Campng.t. 

Rose Lake was standing in the open door of her father’s 
cabin, when the sound of an approaching footstep sent her in, pale 
and tremulous. It was not Clifford Thornton’s ever-welcome 
step ; no—that would have brightened her cheek with blushes and 
made her linger for his coming. She knew now that Basil le 
Croix was near, and instinctively shrunk away. In another mo- 
ment she heard him rap. Old Margery went to the door, and 
urged him to enter, but soon came back, all smiles, to tell Rose he 
was waiting for her at the door. The girl hesitated, but Lake 
growled “Go!” and she was obliged to obey him. 

“ Good-evening, ma belle Rose,” he said, lifting her hand to his 
lips. “I wish to see you alone, and called to ask you to walk 
with me awhile on the prairie.” 

Rose would have declined, but her father, who had overheard 
the invitation, added his mandate, and so she was forced to com- 
ply. Le Croix offered her his arm, but she could not bring herself 
to accept it. He looked displeased, and resumed, in a threatening 
tone : 

“You had better be careful, Rose. You are in my power, and 
I’m a desperate man when my passions are roused.” 

“T believe it,” replied the girl. 

“You do, ch? You may have more reason to hereafter, if your 
strong will don’t yield. Listen: I happen to know all about your 
romantic adventures with Clifford Thornton. I saw you the first 
day you met him; I know you have had daily meetings during 
my absence ; that he pretends he has fallen desperately in love 
with you, and you are silly enough to believe it. Your father is 
still in ignorance of it. What would he do if the knowledgo 
should come to his ears? His temper is uncontrollable. Should 
he hear of this, he would go all lengths to revenge himself on you 
and Thornton.” 

The girl’s step grew unsteady ; a low moan broke from her lips. 

“No wonder you are terrified,” resumed Le Croix, taking 
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advantage of her alarm for herself and lover; “but I am not 
angencrous enough to desire any such results. I would save you 
from this fate, for I love you yet in spite of your obstinacy. Rose, 
promise me you will never mect that young man again,—that you 
will be my wife as soon as I wish without further opposition, and 
what has passed between you and Thornton shall be kept a secret. 
Persist in your foolish course, and you shall be exposed at once.” 

Rose stood for a moment irresolute ; that moment was thronged 
with tumultuous thoughts ; the next, she replied, firmly : 

“ Basil le Croix, rather than give up Clifford forever, and bind 
myself to love, and honor, and obey a man I despise, I will meet 
my father’s anger and be driven from his presence an outcast!” 

Le Croix ground his tecth in rage, and muttering an oath, hasti- 
ly left her. 

“My noble Rose!” murmured a voice which had power to make 
her drooping eyes kindle like midnight stars beneath their cloudy 
lashes, and Clifford Thornton rose from the shadow of the clump 
of shrubbery, and springing to her side, wound his arm about her 
trembling form. “I heard your femptation and your answer, too,” 
he continued, “and I love yop a thousand-fold better than before.” 


How sweet, amid the gloom and unrest of her present life, was 
the chivalric devotion of that young man! As he talked on, the 
threats of Le Croix grew more and more dim on the horizon of 
memory, and she became content and happy. But neither per- 
ceived the sinewy form that came skulking through the grass; if 
they had, they would not have stood there so calmly, trying to 
shape the vague plans which had for some time been dawning in 
their minds. Had a thunder-bolt crashed through the clear sky, 
they could not have been more surprised than when a voice, husky 
with suppressed passion, cried: “Caught at last!” and the stal- 
wart frame of Giles Lake loomed up before them. 

Rose shuddered and turned pale, but Clifford Thornton only 
drew her shrinking frame closer to him, and stood calm and reso- 
lute. His eye never quailed beneath the falcon glance of Lake ; 
nothing in his manner betrayed the slightest uneasiness, and in his 
secret heart the backwoodsman could not help respecting him. 

“Unhand the girl, sir!” he exclaimed. “ What right have you 
to meet her time and again,—to stand there now with such a bold 
front ?” 

“ Mr. Lake, I love her.” 

The reply was so straight-forward, so manly, so earnest, that 
Lake was still more deeply touched. But he was too proud to 
show it yet. 

“Love her!’ echoed Lake, scornfully. “Why didn’t you tell 
her so in an honorable way, and not get up these clandestine 
meetings ?” 

“JT would gladly have sought her at her home,” continued 
Thornton, “could I have been sure of a welcome there. Would 
you have given it, sir?” ' 

“No. Ihave promised her to another man, and though Ihe 
sets her face hard jagainst the match, I'll carry it through, cost 
what it may.” . 

“Mr. Lake,” resumed the young man, “did you never, away 
back in your youth, love some girl, beautiful and pure as your 
own Rose?’ Thornton paused, struck with the strange effect his 
words had produced. 

Giles Lake’s hard face softened, the muscles quivered, the brow 
corrugated as if with some hidden pain, the deep-set eyes grew 
mournful and tender, the cheek burned with a hot flush. At that 
moment the ghost of an early love rose from its sepulchre, for the 
angel of destiny had rolled away the stone, and now the phantom 
presence stood knocking, knocking, knocking at the long-locked 
door of his heart. The backwoodsman’s first impulse was to bid 
it enter, as it lingered, with nothing of the grave about it, but a 
fair, Madonna-like aspect, meek, blue eyes, and bands of soft 
brown hair, parted away from the smooth white brow. But his 
evil genius triumphed ; he banished the visitant, and resuming his 
stern main, continued : 

“« Did I ever love, young man? That’s neither here nor there. 
It’s your case Iam considering. Who are you, thus to intrude 
yourself into my daughter’s society ?” 

“Tam Clifford Thornton, sir.” 

“Clifford Thornton—Clifford Thornton!” exclaimed Lake, 
hissing the words spitefully out in the wild storm of passion which 
now swept over him; “ Clitford Thornton, ch? Young man, let 
me look at your face.” And coming close to Thornton, he gazed 
long and searchingly at him. “Yes,” he muttered; “here’s the 
proud Thornton lip, and the deceitful blue eye, and the straight, 
Greek nose. If it had been daylight, I should have known you to 
be of that race. "This aint the first time they’ve come between me 
and mine. Sir, I hated your father with an undying hate; I hate 
you for his sake and yourown. Go! meet my daughter again, 
cross our path any way, at your peril!” and shaking his clenched 
fist at Thornton, he drew poor Rose away. 


When Clifford Thornton returned to the camp, he had no time 
to brood over his unexpected meeting with Giles Lake, for Cap- 
tain Ambrose, the gallant commander of the expedition, was 
dying. He had been impatiently asking for Thornton, and the 
young man hurried to his side. He was bolstered up against his 
pack, his eyes closed, his forehead damp with death-dews, his 
breath coming in quick gasps through his half-parted, purple lips. 
But as Thornton’s voice fell on his ear, the heavy eyes opened, 
and a faint smile flickered over his ghastly face. 

“ Cliff, my boy,” he faltered, “I shall never see the morning 
break, much less climb the white peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
It’s hard to die here. Poor Katharine! what will she say when 
she knows Iam gone? She must know it, Clifford; it would be 
cruel to leave her long in suspense. When all is over, manage in 
some way to send her the tidings.” 


“T will,” replied Thornton, solemnly. 
more you would ask ?” 

“Yes,” continued the dying man,—“ yes, Clifford. There are 
enough to follow and flatter her; but she needs a faithful friend to 
look after her. Promise to do this, and I shall be more content.” 

“ By all I hold most sacred,” said Thornton, “I promise what 
you wish.” 

“God bless you, Cliff! There—I’m easier now. You know 
where I keep my watch—the watch she gave me; bring it to me, 
will you?” 

The young man brought it, and taking it in his thin and shak- 
ing hand, Clement Ambrose gazed at the treasure as if it had been 
the face of some loved one. It was a beautiful French watch, set 
with brilliants, and with the initials “K. A.” skilfully wrought 
into the gold back. 

“Give it to Katharine when you see her,” murmured the suffer- 
er; “tell her it has been very dear to me. Tell her, too, how my 
heart clung to her even in death.” 

The words died hoarsely away, the struggling pulses fluttered, 
a presence unseen, but felt, pressed dewn the white lids over those 
glazing orbs, and chilled the blood, whith had once leaped in such 
warm tides through his veins. Still, the spirit lingered. In that 
solemn hour a thousand memories rose before the dying man, and 
he began to murmur brokenly about a southern home, where the 
magnolia blossomed, and the mock-bird sang, and the waters of 
the Pascagonla flowed by on their way to their ocean bourne, 
where a fair woman came and went with noiseless tread, and beau- 
tiful Katherine danced like a second Terpsichore in the wide, 
breezy halls and under the orange boughs. Then he seemed to be 
living over his life at the military school and in the army ; he fan- 
cied he heard again the stirring roll of the martial drum, the word 
of command, the clarion blast ringing out over the tramp of war- 
ring hosts, the groans of the wounded and the thunder of hostile 
cannon. But at last his thoughts wandered back to the expedition 
he had headed, and the encampment on the border, yet not to all 
the realitics of the present. 

“Now for the Rocky Mountains !” he cried, rising from his rade 
bed, and flinging off the heavy blanket with that supernatural 
energy which sometimes transiently nerves up the dying. “I’m 
ready to lead on, boys; follow me! And Cliff, when we come 
home, you shall see Katharine!’ That was the last name on his 
lips. The next moment he fell back dead. 

The morning broke in brightness and beauty, and at an early 
hour a little procession followed the corse of Clement Ambrose 
from the camp. The spot, selected for his burial-place by Thorn- 
ton, was a green slope gorgeous with the wild flowers which had 
now put on their autumnal gold, and softly shadowed by a clump 
of young acacias, Here the mourning train paused ; the bearers 
set down the bier, and the sunshine fell warm upon the cold, still 
form they had shrouded in one of their thick blankets and laid in 
a rude coffin. There was none of the martial pomp which usually 
marks a soldier’s funeral ; no slow-moving war-horses, no nodding 
plumes, no band to wail out the wildly-mournful music of the 
Dead March, no throb of muffled drums. But Clifford Thornton, 
taking a prayer-book from his pocket, read the impressive burial- 
service of the English church, and thus “dust was consigned to 
dust, ashes to ashes.” Then, as a last rite, they fired a volley 
over the new-made grave, and left the soldier to his rest. 


“Ts there anything 


For a time after reaching the encampment, the hush of death 
still seemed to brood there, but ere long the pressing demands of 
actual life broke in upon this. The men talked awhile among 
themselves with regard to what should now be done, and then 
assembled round the evening fire in solemn conclave. 

“Look here, comrades,” said the oldest of the party, who, being 
familiar with pioneer life, had been selected by Ambrose as a sort 
of guide, “we must not sit idle; we must do something in the 
crisis we’ve been brought to, and you’ve asked me to be spokes- 
man. Our commander is dead and gone, and we are not yet 
across the border. Shall we give up, or go on and do our best ?” 

“Go on! go on! go on!” came from every man in the group. 

“Then who shall be our leader ?” 

“ Clifford Thornton !” was the unanimous response. 

The young man rose, and would have demurred, but his com- 
rades silenced him. One by one they came up, and clasping his 
hand most cordially, expressed their willingness to put themselves 
under his leadership, and declared that not only had their late 
commander’s wishes prompted them te this, but their own confi- 
dence in his skill, coolness and courage ; and so Thornton became 
the leader of the expedition. 

[TO BE CONTENUED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots. ]} 
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PLEASURE FOR A CHILD. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child, for 
there is no saying when and where it may again bloom forth. 
Does not almost everybody remember some kind-hearted man who 
showed him a kindness in the days of his childhood? The writer 
of this recollects himself at this moment, as a barefooted lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor little garden in his native 
village, where with longing eyes he gazed on the flowers which were 
blooming there quietly in the brightness of a Sunday morning. 
The possessor came forth from his little cottage ; he was a wood- 
cutter by trade, and spent the whole day at work in the woods. 
He was come into the garden to gather flowers to stick in his coat 
when he went to church. He saw the boy, and breaking off the 
most beautiful of his carnations, which was streaked with red and 
white, he gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the receiver spoke 
a word, and with bounding steps the boy ran home; and now, 
here at a distance from that home, after so many events of so 
many years, the feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast of 
that boy expresses itself on paper. The carnation has since with- 
ered, but it now blooms afresh.—Douglas Jerrold. 


AN ENCAMPMENT OF THUGS IN INDIA. 

The oo of figures on the next page represents an encamp- 
ment of Thugs, or professional murderers, in India. Here are 
men, women and children, the itinerant musician, the tamborine 
girl, the mock-tradesmen in decent attire, grave Moslems smoking 
their pipes, and hideous ill-clad ruffians, with no disguise, and the 
brand of Cain marked on their revolting lineaments. The Thugs 
assume all sorts of disguises. The word Thug is derived from 
the Hindoo verb thunga, to deceive. This singular association of 
robbers and murderers has only of late years attracted attention in 
India, and no combined measures were taken to put down the sys- 
tem of thuggee, as it is called, until about 1830. Since that time, 
it has been fully detected, and greatly checked, chiefly through the 
admission of approvers from all the gangs. Captain Meadows 
Taylor informs us that, between 1831 and 1837, 3266 Thugs were 
brought to justice, of whom 412 were hanged, 1059 transported, 
and 483 turned approvers. Its origin is unknown, and both 
Mahommedans and Hindoos belong to the society indifferently, 
although its tutelar goddess belongs to the latter faith. The 
Thugs are peculiarly superstitious in their observances. They are 
directed in all their proceedings by auguries supposed to be vouch- 
safed by their goddess, and particular classes are altogether ex- 
empt from their attacks, among whom are dancing-girls, minstrels, 
sikhs, some religious mendicants, tailors, oilmen, blacksmiths and 
carpenters, It is stated, also, that they seldom destroy women, 
except for their own safety ; and they have very seldom ventured 
to attack Englishmen. They usually move in large gangs, and 
attach themselves to travelling parties; they will journey with 
them for whole days, to find an opportunity at last to master them. 
When all is ready, one division of the murderers strangles their 
victims, while another body prepares their graves; and by means 
of this division of labor, the fearful work is accomplished with 
wonderful celerity. It appears that numbers of Thugs resided 
together in villages, where they were protected by rajahs, to whom 
they paid tribute. The destruction of life occasioned by them was 
immense, one Thug, admitted as an approver at Saugor, having 
confessed to Colonel Taylor, who does not seem to suspect him of 
exaggeration, that he had been concerned in the murder of 1719 
persons! The existence of so strange and monstrous a system 
can only be explained by the condition of India, the extreme 
timidity and apathy of its inhabitants, and their division into 
castes; the number of small native governments; the habit of 
dwelling in villages ; divided by extensive uninhabited tracts ; the 
quantity of travelling that takes place in that extensive commer- 
cial country, without navigable rivers or secure conveyances, and 
the murderous spirit of Hindoo fanaticism. The Thugs are a 
religious corporation, with priests, mysteries, rites, initiations and 
different functions. Their goddess is Kali, who, in Indian mytho- 
logy, represents the destructive principle instituted to combat the 
creative principle. At the ceremony of initiation, the candidate 
is bathed, new clothes are placed upon him, and he is presented to 
his brethren. He is then taken to a consecrated place, where the 
gooroo invokes the goddess Kali, and begs her to declare by some 
visible sign that she accepts the candidate for murder. Trifles— 
the flight of a bird, the cry of a jackall, are sufficient tokens. An 
iron hatchet is then placed in his hands, the gooroo makes him 
take the oath, places a piece of consecrated sugar on his tongue, 
andthe ceremony of initiation is complete. Every human sacri- 
tice made by the Thugs is preceded by ceremonies in honor of the 
goddess, and her part of the booty is faithfuHy delivered to the 
chams, or priests, who alone are initiated in the mysteries of her 
worship. The corporation is divided into three categories, of 
which each has its distinct functions : the soothas, who entrap the 
victim, the bouthotes, who strangle him with the handkerehief, and 
the dughas, who are skilled in digging the invisible tombs. It is 
only in Thuggee, as revealed before Indian judges and magis- 
trates, that we can find a counterpart of the insidiousness and 
treachery lately exhibited by the Sepoys. Colonel Sleeman, who 
had long been resident in Oude, recounts the history of a Mogul 
officer, who, in travelling from the Punjaub to Oude, by way of 
Meerut and Bareilly, accompanied by his personal servant and 
groom, was accosted one morning by six respectable men, who 
saluted him most respectfully, wishing to enter into conversation 
with him. The Mogul officer, suspecting Thuggee, laid his hand 
on his sword, and warned the fellows off. The next day, he met 
the same number of men dressed as Mussulmans. ‘They spoke of 
the dangers of the road, and claimed the officer’s protection. But 
the wily old man, brandishing his sabre, bade them be off. The 
fellows pe like those of the previous day. ‘Towards 
evening of the same day, the wayfarer’s two servants met a third 
group of travellers, six in number, and entered into conversation 
with them. But the Mogul officer ordered the travellers to fall to 
his rear, and desired his servants to hold no intercourse with the 
strangers. On the third day, the officer, continuing his journey, 
arrived on a desert plain. His servants were some way behind, 
when all at once he found himself in the presence of six poor 
Mussulmans, who were weeping over the body of one of their 
comrades, who had, they said, died on the roadside. The men 
described themselves as soldiers of Lahore, returning after a long 
absence to Lucknow, to visit their wives and children. Their 
fellow-soldier, they alleged, with seeming sorrow, had sunk under 
the fatigues of the journey, and they were then about to deposit 
him in the newly-made grave, freshly dug with their hands. But 
alas! poor and unlettered as they were, there was not among them 
one capable of reading the prayers of the Koran. Would the 
Mogul officer eternally oblige them by so doing, and perform a 
beneficent act, for which he would be rewarded in this world and 
the world to come? He, distrustful hitherto, could not resist the 
appeal made to his religious feelings, and dismounted from his 
noble steed. The body, meanwhile, had been already placed in 
the grave after“the manner prescribed in the Koran, with the head 
turned towards Mecca. A carpet was immediately spread before 
the Mogul officer, He disemburdened himself of all his arms—of 
his sword, and of his pistols, which were placed aside. Havi 
washed his face and hands to purify himself, the officer joiumaal 
on bending knees the prayers, which were for a moment sobbingly 
followed by two of the friends of the supposed deceased. Mean- 
while, the four others, on a signal, attacked the officer, cutting him 
down at a stroke. The two servants were soon overpowered, tied 
to their master’s dead body, and were buried alive in the grave 
which had been leisurely prepared for the purpose. It is needless 
to say that the six travellers of the three days were identical— 
were one and the same men. They all belonged to a band of 
Thugs of the kingdom of Oude, and, finding it impossible to gain 
the confidence of the wary traveller by honeyed speeches, they 
appealed to his religious feelings, having prepared the co for 
the nonce. By this stratagem they obtained money, jewels, and 
valuable arms, and, under guise of religion, accomplished their 
diabolical purpose with a refinement of cunning, cruelty, and 
treachery, known only to the East. Such are the vile, degraded, 
and hypocritical races, false to the core, with whom Europeans 
have to deal in the East. The secrecy attending Thuggee, and 
the strict fidelity of the confederates, bound by religious oaths of 
the most solemn character, accounts for its flourishing so many 
years before it was detected. It is now crushed out, and will here- 
after be powerless in its influence. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
EVENING AND NIGHT. 


BY J. W. JAYSON. 


Afar to our home, in the twilight, 
We turn with a dim, wistful eye. 
And the evening seems sent as a token 
To warn us life's night draweth nigh. 


Round our chimneys the home-loving swallows 
At evening come clustering fast. 

And like them our hearts and our footsteps 
Turn back to our hearthstones at last. 


The violet droops at the sundown, 
The lily, too, lowers its crest, 

The rose folds its leaves on its bosom.\ 
With a whisper of prayer and of rest. 


An emblem of purity, spotless, 
The moon rises lustrous and white ; 
The stars gather slowly around her, 
And evening is lost in the night. 


Sweet sleep in her soft arms enfolds us, 
And soothes all our sorrows to rest, 

As a young mother fondles at evening 
Her first-born that wails on her breast. 


0, beautiful Night! Mid thy stillness, 
To sorrow it oftentime seems 

That the better and holier spirits 
Are whispering to us in dreams! 


Whirpering rest to the weary, 
And peace to the penitent heart : 
Gazing wistfully down on the dreamer, 
And turning, as loth to depart. 


O Night! a good lesson thou teachest— 
That everything works for the best ; 

E’en that hour which seems coldest and darkest, 
Is sent us for quiet and rest. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE POOR-HOUSE BRIDAL. 


BY A. B. MORTON. 


Berne a lover of all that is wild and romantic in nature, and 
having also a passion for sea-side wanderings, I usually select 
some place which combines these two requisites to my enjoyment 
and there seek in the summer months to recruit powers which a 
close application to business all the rest of the year has in a great 
measure debilitated. Of a rather curious and inquisitive turn of 
mind, I never hesitate to question in regard to anything which 
may chance to attract my attention, and it is the following out of 
such a disposition that gave me the items that form the foundation 
for the following sketch. 

It was at the latter part of one of my summer stays in a small 
seaport town, that I one day received an invitation to join a party 
of ladies and gents, composed in part of sojourners like myself, 
and natives of the place, who proposed to stroll into the adjacent 
woods in search of berries, which there abounded in great pro- 
fusion. The road to the destined spot was rough and uneven, 
and led round the south-eastern side of the town very near the 
beach. As it made a gradual turn to the right and farther inland, 
it passed upwards to the woods, which were located some hun- 
dreds of feet above the level of the sea. An old and rather dilap- 
idated house situated on the right hand side of the way arrested 
my attention, not so much from its appearance, which was singu- 
lar enough, as from the figure of a young and very beautiful female 
who stood in the doorway gazing earnestly out seaward, and seem- 
ingly intent on watching an object far out upon the water, which 
object must have been a boat containing something near and dear 
to her, if one might judge from the anxious look that pervaded her 
countenance. In stature she was slightly above the medium 
height, and as she stood partly reclining against the door-post, to 
enable her better to steady the glass through which she was looking, 
she presented at once a graceful and interesting appearance. Her 
hair was a deep rich brown, and hung straight down her neck and 
shoulders. Her dress was a neat-fitting white tunic, finished out 
by a skirt composed of dark brown merino, and looked in excel- 
lent keeping with the rural appearance of everything around her. 
As she withdrew the glass, I caught a glimpse of a fine clear eye, 
something between a hazel and blue in color; but the moment she 
observed herself regarded she withdrew into the house, closing the 
door behind her. 

“Who resides in that old house ?” I queried of one of the older 
members of the party. 

“That? Why, my dear sir, that is the poor-house.” 

“The poor-house! You do not mean to say the town’s poor 
are kept there ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And that lovely woman—” 

“Has charge of them. That i#, she assists her father, who is 
employed by the town.” 

“‘ But how could one so delicate in appearance, and so beautiful 
too, ever make up her mind to inhabit such a gloomy old pile as 
that, and voluntarily surround herself with such associates as are 
commonly inmates of a poor-house ?” 

“‘ Well, squire, the story is not a very long one, and if it would 
please you, you shall have it, that is, after we have got through 
with the business of the day. But come, the ladies will certainly 
think us ungallant to have tarried so far behind them.” 

Accordingly we hurried on to join the rest of the party, when 


just as we were nearing them, being about half way up the hill, 
my companion stepped on to a broad flat rock, and laying his 
hand upon my arm, pointed down toward the beach, which now 
lay far beneath us and upon which the foam-crested waves shook 
off their snowy caps and again retired among the rocks for afresh 
supply. 

“See,” said he, “see that boat.” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and saw a boat in which a 
thick-set, compactly-built young man was seated, plying his oars 
vigorously. As he neared the beach he drew his oars, and watch- 
ing the opportunity rode in on one of the breakers which landed 
him upon the shore, and then springing out, with the end of a 
coil in his hand and passing it around a stake, in much less time 
than it takes to relate it the boat was safe from the receding water. 

“ By heaven!” I ejaculated, “that is the handsomest thing in 
boating I have ever seen done !”’ 

“ And that is the betrothed of the young lady we saw at the old 
house down yonder,” said my friend. 

The company of the ladies proved a barrier to further gratifica- 
tion of my curiosity on the instant, and I waited impatiently the 
hour of returning, as I was anxious to learn the story, if there was 
any, connected with these two, whom my imagination had magni- 
fied into a hero and heroine equal to any of those about whom I 
had read either in history or romance. After returning home, my 
friend came to my rooms at an early hour, and having ordered a 
supply of cigars and other things requisite to make him comfort- 
able and communicative, he entertained me with the following in- 
cidents, which I sha#allow him to tell in his own way. 

“The old house we passed this afternoon was built and used as 
a poor-house many years previous to my remembrance, and I 
recollect playing about it in my youth in company with the other 
boys of the village. We sought out this particular place for a 
play-ground because the keeper of the house was a kind, benevo- 
lent-dispositioned man, who, instead of speaking harshly to us, 
would rather lend us a helping hand to any innocent amusement 
we saw fit to engage in. As time passed and we developed into 
boys of the larger growth, we abandoned our childish sports and 
neglected also the locale that had been their theatre. Most of my 
comrades sought their fortunes outside the village ; but for myself, 
always finding business enough here, I had no occasion to leave, 
Once in a while I used to visit Mr. Preston at the poor-house, and 
occasionally caught a glimpse of a sylph-like little creature whom 
her father affectionately called Addie. As she grew up and be- 
came large enough to mingle with the other girls in the village, 
she was sent to the town school; but an aristocratic feeling, for 
which as a town I believe we are not altogether undistinguished, 
and which, being part and parcel of the parents is inherited also in 
the children, prevented their associating with her because she was 
born in a poor-house. 

“With holy horror they regarded her sweet, pensive face as she 
came every day to the village school and took her place, which 
she had nobly earned, at the head of the class; but neither her 
beauty, her kindly disposition, nor her loving spirit, had the effect 
to do away the feeling engendered against her by the accident of 
birth, and she found herself in those moments of leisure which the 
brief forenoon and afternoon recesses afforded, left quite alone to 
her meditations and the companionship of her own thoughts. 
Such an experience could not fail to awaken powers in her mind 
which afforded her greater pleasure than the most abundant asso- 
ciation would have done ; and it was thus she grewup. The same 
feeling that prevented the boys from associating with her at school 
kept them away from her home—for it was home to her though it 
was a poor house—and so she lived, as she had done at school, 
within herself. If she wished to walk in the woods to gather 
berries, or ramble upon the beach and watch the waves as they 
rolled one after another over the beach, she went alone and unat- 
tended. That she felt lonely at times was unquestionable, but 
that she preferred her solitude to the gabble of uncongenial minds 
was equally so. 

“Tt was near the close of a pleasant afternoon. The day had 
been unusually fair, but as the night came on the wind drew out 
to the eastward, and clouds, dark, ominous and threatening, gath- 
ered in great black folds, portending a wild night. As the twi- 
light faded out in the western sky, which was still clear and shone 
with a brighter hue in contrast to the frowning appearance of the 
orient, and night drew her sable curtains still closer down, the 
wind arose and rang its hoarse, angry notes over the woodland 
tops and up the rugged side of the great hill in the lap of which 
the old poor-house building was located. John Preston came to 
the door and looked out seaward where the wind was driving in 
the mist and lashing the waves into a foam. Addie stood timidly 
beliind him to hear his opinion of the weather ; for she well knew 
his long experience would enable him to judge correctly. 

“*T hope there is nothing on the coast to which harm may come 
to-night,’ he said, endeavoring to peer through the darkness which 
was every moment growing denser; ‘though it may be otherwise. 
I will go down to the cliff at ten o’clock and build a bright fire, 
and if need be keep it replenished through the night.’ 

“* And may I not attend thee, dear father ?” 

“*Nay, girl. Do thou retire to bed, for thou art too frail to 
brave the storms of such a night as this. I will keep faithful 
watch lest some strange vessel may come upon the coast, which 
God grant they may not! But if so it be, they shall find the help- 
ing hand of John Preston to their assistance.’ 

“ As the old man ceased speaking, the rain began to patter down 
in small drops, and as he could discern nothing through the gloom, 
he took Addie’s delicate hand within his own and retired within 
doors. In less than an hour the storm broke forth in all its resist- 
less fury, and the rain poured down in torrents. The lightning 
flashed almost incessantly, and the roaring thunder as it pealed 


out with terrific voice terrified the heart of old John himself, in- 
ured as he had been from early boyhood to braving every kind 
of weather. By ten o’clock the rain had ceased falling, though at 
intervals the thunder boomed out and the lightning flashed vivid- 
ly as ever. Wrapped in a stout sea-coat, the old man ventured 
out for the cliff upon which he had proposed building the beacon 
fire, but the wind blew with such force as to render every attempt 
to do so unavailing, and he again returned to the house. Seating 
himself in a comfortable posture, he lit his pipe and began reflect- 
ing on the probable effects of the storm, and occasionally dozing 
afew moments. Two or three hours had passed thus, when sud- 
denly the old man started from his chair, and going to the window 
listened intently. The dull, heavy booming of a gun came across 
the water and was’‘lost in the echo of the surrounding hills. 

“« That is not thunder!’ he exclaimed, as he lit the lantern and 
hurried out to the cliff. As he gained the summit, a flash of 
lightning revealed to his inquiring eye a vessel struggling in the 
trough of the sea and endeavoring to beat off shore. ‘It’s of no 
use,’ he said, aloud ; ‘their doom is sealed. I will try and build 
another fire.’ 

“This time he was successful, and in a few moments the bright, 
curling flames threw up their lurid glare upon the sky, giving the 
crew of the ill-fated vessel to know that there was some one on 
shore aware of their perilous position. John Preston returned to 
the house and rousing Adelaide, who had lain down without dis- 
robing herself, bade her prepare everything necessary for the com- 
fort and relief of those who might chance to be saved from the 
wreck, which seemed to be the inevitable fate of the vessel, while 
he proceeded to call the assistance of the nearest neighbors to aid 
him in case the wreck should come ashore where they could reach 
it. Meantime, the vessel, which was a full-rigged brig, struggled 
powerfully with the elements above and below, but to no purpose. 
The beacon light upon the cliff had been replenished as often as 
it burned away, and served them some, but aside from this no 
other assistance could be rendered, and the vessel rapidly nearing 
the shore was hurled in among the rocks by the resistless force of 
the waves, and broke up almost immediately. Every exertion 
was made to save the passengers and crew, but with the exception 
of three they found a watery grave. Two of these had been pas- 
sengers on board of the brig, while it was very evident the third, 
though quite young, was one of the crew. The two former were so 
far recovered the next day as to be able to give some account of the 
vessel and themselves, and in three days afterwards left their hos- 
pitable friends. The young man, on the contrary, had been so 
severely injured his recovery was considered doubtful, and his 
companions left him with the firm conviction that he would be 
kindly cared for. For days and weeks he lay upon his bed with 
no knowledge of where he was, his mind dwelling upon the fear- 
ful scenes through which he had passed, or uttering mysterious 
sentences hard to be understood by his kind attendants. From 
the time he was first brought to the house Addie had left his bed- 
side only long enough to take her meals or catch a few moments’ 
sleep. With all the tenderness and gentleness of the female mind 
had she watched over him, and her heart beat lighter and her 
spirit grew more joyous as his pulse grew firmer and the vital 
forces of his system increased in strength. With such care health 
returned. Chaos was driven from the brain, and for the first time 
the young man began to inquire about himself and the fate of his 
companions. At the sound of his voice as it uttered these, the 
first rational words he had spoken, Addie left the window from 
which she had been watching the boats out in the bay, and came 
to his bedside. The sight of a face so lovely as hers, coupled 
with the tones of her very musical voice, startled him, and making 
a motion for some drink he was again left alone. The cordial re- 
vived him, and calling her back again he learned from her own 
sweet lips the fate of vessel and crew, and the circumstances of 
his own salvation from a watery grave. In return for her kind- 
ness he promised to reveal his own history to her as soon as he 
should become strong enough. The regular visits of the village 
doctor, but more particularly the attention of his excellent nurse, 
had the effect to restore him to something like his pristine strength 
and vigor. Taking a stroll out upon the beach one afternoon, 
accompanied by the gentle girl whose almost constant attendance 
upon him there was still some excuse for, they seated themselves 
upon a broad flat rock elevated a few feet above the sea, and found 
amusement in watching the white sails that were skimming over 
the water in the far distance like things of life. 

“*Tt is very beautiful, I think,’ said Adelaide, withdrawing her 
eyes from the sea and turning them full upon her companion’s 
face, ‘to sit and gaze out upon the water, as I have done from 
this very: spot almost every pleasant day in summer for many 
years.’ 

“«Tndeed, it must be,’ returned her companion; ‘ and such 
scenes and associations must have imbued your mind with a strong 
love of ocean life.’ 

“*So they have, and also with a feeling of respect amounting 
almost to reverence for those who brave its dangers, either for 
profit or pleasure. In the wild and romantic history of the sons 
of the ocean I have always found a pleasure, and am at this mo- 
ment reminded of the promise you made to reveal your own to me. 
Do you not now feel able to relate it?” 

“The young man did not reply for a moment or two, and then 
reluctantly said : 

“*Yes, I will tell you, though it is far different from anything 
you have anticipated, I think. I was born in New York city, of 
wealthy parents, and reared in all the luxury of city life. During 
my boyhood all my leisure hours from school were consumed 
about the piers or in playing on board the different ships, some of 
which were partly or wholly owned by my father. In this way, 
and by associating with the generous souls to be found on ship- 
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board, I acquired an irresistible desire to go to sea. My father 
and also my mother strongly objected at first, but finding my res- 
olution unalterable, ceased opposing my wishes and rendered me 
every assistance in their power. In a short time I was ready for 
sea, with my trunk well filled with suitable ‘clothing, a few books, 
among which were a Bible and hymn-book, which my dear, good 
mother made me promise faithfully to read. Thus fitted out, I 
went on board one of my father’s vessels and started on my first 
voyage. Without any particularly important adventure this voy- 
age was accomplished, as was also another, in perfect safety ; but 
the third, in which I embarked in the brig, brought me to my 
present situation.’ 

“*And your father,’ said Adelaide, thoughtfully, ‘is he still 
alive? 

“*Indeed, I hope so. I should have had letters from him long 
ere this.’ 

“*O, we have letters for you at the house, but you have not as 
yet been able to peruse them. Let us walk towards home. Your 
father is very rich, I suppose, to own vessels and send out cargoes.’ 

“* He is so called. But what is wealth, and what are its uses, 
if not to bring happiness! And failing to do this, Addie, it is as 
nought, and one better have poverty with all its vexations and 
trials.’ 

“ At this moment the house was reached, and leaving William 
to the perusal of his letters, Adelaide retired to her own room, and 
securing the door, gave vent to a flood of tears. Why did she 
weep, and what could have caused the hot tears to course so rap- 
idly down her cheeks? Her heart was full of emotions that had 
slumbered quictly there since the days of her leaving school, but 
which, within a short half hour, had been all aroused again, and 
it once more came home to her mind with greater force than ever 
that she had been born in a poor-house. But what had all this to 
do with her recent walk? Much every way. She had found dur- 
ing the time in which she had hung over the young stranger, nurs- 
ing him with so much care and tenderness, and being constantly 
with him during his convalescence, that his society was quite essen- 
tial to her happiness, and she felt that she loved him. Though he 
had never said in so many words that he loved her, yet she thought 
his eyes had often enough told her the glad story; but now it 
seemed as if there was between them an insurmountable barrier. 

“*He is rich—of a wealthy family,’ she exclaimed, as she laid 
her head upon the pillow, ‘and I, born and reared in a poor-house, 
continually surrounded by the most miserable associations, how 
shall I expect a return of that love which my heart tells me has 
gone out towards him?’ And again she renewed the tears, and 
finally fell asleep, exhausted by the violence of her own emotions. 


Seven wecks passed away, and William Archer found himself 
so far recovered as to be enabled to undertake the journey to his 
friends. He was now nearly as hearty and rugged as at any pre- 
vious time in his life, and anticipated great pleasure in again 
reaching home. ‘These seven weeks to himself and Addie had 
passed rapidly away, for the two had taken scarce a thought of 
anything save each other, and now that they were to separate, a 
feeling of sadness had taken possession of them. The large flat 
rock off at the right hand of the house had been the daily resort 
of the two; for there they could sit and talk or read without inter- 
ruption, or amuse themselves with looking at the various crafts 
that passed in view, or in listening to the grand old music of the 
waves as they beat and dashed upon the rocks. Here they were 
seated the evening previous to the day on which William was to 
take his departure. It was a beautiful evening, and as the sun- 
beams faded out in the west the twilight deepened, and the pale 
moon threw a flood of mellow light upon the waves, which they 
seemed to embrace in their watery folds. 

““ To-morrow I leave you, Addie, and know not how soon we 
may meet again. I trust it may be soon; for you have been very 
kind to me, and to the attention of yourself and father I owe 
everything of life and health which I at present possess. You 
will not feel any regret at my departure ?’ he added, after a pause. 

“ Addie’s heart beat almost audibly as she essayed to speak. 

“Time has passed very pleasantly since you havé been with 
us, and we would gladly have you prolong your visit. Iam sure 
that my father would be pleased if you were always to continue 
with us.’ 

“* And you, Addie, would you not also be pleased? Do you 
know,’ he continued, placing one arm about her waist and taking 
one of her delicate hands within his own, ‘do you know that I am 
bound here by ties that, now I think of léaving, seem very hard 
to break? It is so, and you, you, dear Addie, are the object. 
Say that I may hope that the heart, whose beatings I can even 
now feel against my side, is mine, wholly and irrevocably, and I 
shall go happy and contented.’ 

“The young man paused, and looked into the beautifyl counte- 
nance of the girl, their eyes met, and throwing her head upon his 
shoulder, she whispered : 

““* My heart was long since thine.’ 

“A long time sat they thus in silence, each overcome with their 
own emotions, until the heavy damp of the mist and dew com- 
pelled them to return to the house. 

“The next morning William took his departure for home. As 
he had told Adelaide, his friends were wealthy, but money had not 
destroyed their liberality of mind or nobility of soul. Their pride 
was not paramount to the happiness of those endeared to them by 
the tenderest of earthly ties; and when on arriving at his home 
the young man related the circumstances of the shipwreck, his 
rescue from the breakers, the kindness of the old man, coupled 
with the tender care of the girl, and that for all this, added to a 
thousand-charms of mind and person, he loved Adelaide Preston, 
they did not inquire ‘is she wealthy t does she move in fashion- 


able circles?’ Their questions were, ‘Is she-a suitable compan- 
ion? and is your love reciprocated?’ These all-important con- 
siderations were of greater moment than money or the aristocracy 
of birth, and bidding his son be assured of these, Mr. Archer 
bade him go on. 

“ After a few weeks’ stay at home, William returned to the old 
poor-house with the joyful news that his parents were not opposed 
to his union with the daughter of a poor man. It was soon ru- 
mored about town that Aflelaide Preston was about to wed a poor 
shiftless sailor who had been cast away upon the beach and taken 
into the family out of pity. Everybody wondered at this, but 
more so at the magnificent dwelling which was being erected, and 
which is now completely finished and furnished throughout. You 
remember secing it a little further up the hill from the poor-house. 
This is to be the summer residence of William and his bride. 
One week from to-night they are to be married, and if you will 
continue in town until that time I promise you an invitation to 
the wedding.” 


One week later, and having brushed and primmed up as much 
as my old-bachelor tastes would lead me to, I took my way, in 
company with my friend, toward the poor-house. It was a very 
bright pleasant evening, the moon was about an hour high, crown- 
ing everything with its flooding light, and as we neared the house 
the strains of a guitar caught my ear, and I stopped to listen. 
The time and place, as well as the anticipation of the ceremonies 
about to transpire, were calculated to impress me with the most 
pleasurable emotions, but when this music came and the voices of 
the bride and bridegroom, as my friend informed me they were, 
broke out upon the air, it electrified my whole system, and I felt 
like one sinking to a gentle slumber. As we came up to the old 
porch, in which Adelaide and William with a few other friends 
were sitting, they arose and gave us a hearty salutation, for my 
friend was a great favorite with them. As my gaze fell upon the 
bridesgroom I gave an involuntary start. 

“ Great heavens!” I cried; “can this be true ?” 

“There is nothing more so,”’ he exclaimed, and in a second 
more we were in each other’s arms. 

He was an old college chum with whom I had roomed at the 
university for more than three years, but of whom, after leaving 
college, I had lost sight until now. 

There were but few of the town’s people present, but very many 
from New York and other places, who were friends of William 
and his father, and who were highly pleased with the novelty and 
romance of the thing, but more so with the loveliness and beauty 
of the gentle being with whom he was about to be united. The 
ceremonies were short and impressive, and soon concluded, but it 
was a late hour that night before festivities ceased and quiet once 
more reigned through the old house. I left the place the next day, 
and every summer when business allows my absence, there is a 
bed and good cheer for me at the new house upon the hill, and I 
there spend many happy hours ; and despite what the little aristo- 
crats of the town said about it in the onset, I am always happy in 
the reflection of having attended Tue Poer-nouse Bripat. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


Take any day of Australian life. You come home after a hard, 
dusty day’s work, and you long for a quiet evening with your wife 
and children, such as you could get once in dear old England. 
When you sit down to dinner, which your wife has had to cook 
and your children to prepare for, you sce the partner of your do- 
mestic joys with a face, from flea and mosquito bites, like a bottle 
of prize strawberries at Chiswick—a pleasant object to contem- 

late of an evening. During your dinner you are tormented with 
hiies and bitten by fleas ; your very slice of roast mutton on your 
late, before you have time to dispose of it, is blown by the yellow 
ttle full of live maggots; you pour out and drink half your pale 
ale, and in a moment your glass is crammed with ten thousand 
debauched flies, who die in drunken happiness. You call in your 
children ; they come, looking squalid, pale and jaded; no rosy 
cheeks here ; your help your wife to put away the things, and then 
sit down with flies, fleas and mosquitoes, a mottle-faced wife, irri- 
table children, and your own pleasant reflections. You may have 
made a very fortunate speculation that day; but it takes a vast 
amount of money to compensate you for so much domestic mis- 
ery. When you retire to bed it will be only to a second torture of 
fleas and other vermin, and you will pass a restless, feverish, 
sleepless night; your children will cry and call for mama half 
the night long, and you will get up to another day of speculation, 
gain or loss, a jaded wife, tired children, and thorough discomfort. 
Hence it is not just of those people who write books for the pur- 
pose of inducing emigration to eseniin to give an estimate only 
of the milk and honey the country offers, We believe a great 
quantity of the household milk to be sour, and most of its honey 
nought but gall and bitterness.—New Quarterly Review. 
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SENSATIONS IN AND AFTER BATTLE. 


An extract from a letter written from the camp at Delhi by 
Corporal Woodward, of the carbineers, supplies a graphic piece 
of word painting: ‘ My dear parents, it is a strange feeling that 
comes over a man on the field of battle. Nothing seems to daunt 

‘ou, and death is the last of one’s thoughts ; but when the enem 
as been repulsed, and you are once more in your camp, and loo 
back on what you have scen and done, it makes a man shudder 
and his blood run cold. You look round and miss your next bed- 
fellow, and many more who were companions in the same tent. 
True, you are safe; but how long you will remain so it is impos- 
‘sible to say; and thus ruminating and wearied with fatigue you 
fall asleep, dressed as you are, with the rein of your horse thrown 
over your arm ; and your mind wanders back to home and to those 
ihat are dear to you! ~The the enemy makes another attack in 
the night, and off we go, cutting away like mad in the dark, 
amongst shot and shell, one man after another falling away from 
your side, and horses fall from under you, and you still without a 
scar. Providence seems, so far, to have favored me, for I have 

been in the thick of the fight all through.” 
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Do nothing in a moment of wrathful excitement. Would you 
put to sea in the midst of a tempest ¢ 


A BERNAISE WEDDING. 


It was in the Parc we met with our first specimen of a Bernaise 
wedding, the cortege having been refreshing itself at the restau- 
rant near the iron well. First came a fiddler, who preceded the 
bridal procession, and by artistic bow and polka music, evoked 
several sundry inv@luntary capers en passant from his male follow- 
ers. Each peasant ouvrier, clad in discreet broadcloth and the 
whitest of linen, was accompanied by a dark-haired, soft-eyed, 
brown-cheeked friend of the other sex; her gay jfichu artistically 
folded round the smooth bands of hair, a coquettish knot droop- 
ing over the left ear and its accompanying gold ornament. Cer- 
tain weaknesses prevail in all countries ; the masculine obduracies 
here seemed, as usual, rapidly melting beneath the artillery at 
each elbow ; and it needed no‘star-gazer to predict the rapid spread 
of the complaint among the company. The bride, a pretty girl, 
plainly dressed, but with well-titting gloves and chassure, and 
modest orange blossoms in her neat cap, looked somewhat ashamed 
of the vagaries of her rough followers; while the hard-handed 
spouse had the serious aspect of a man who has been and done 
something desperate. 

But the fiddler walked erect, with a face as unmoved as a mute 
at a funeral; his mind, doubtless, soaring above such passing 
weaknesses, and wrapt in contemplation of the feast to, come. 
They have been indulging in the little extravagances common to 
such occasions. Each gentleman had drunk to the eternal happi- 
ness of his best considered friends, Jean and Lizette, in red wine, 
or it may be a little glass of ‘“‘eau de vie.” Each lady had sipped 
aud simpered over the last drop of “ Anisette,” or “ Parfait 
Amour,” or Limonade Gazcuze, into -which, after a severe struggle, 
ten drops of brandy, not more, were dropped by Pierre. And 
then they will go home and dine together; and in the evening, 
our violinist’s arm will have eight hours’ active exercise ; there 
will be much laughing and a great deal of love-making, and the 
great room of the auberge will be crowded to the door with sober, 
well-behaved merrymakers. Next day the peasant’s life of frugal 
care begins.—F’. /7. Johnson. . 


A SOUTH AFRICAN JUNGLE, 


Next morning, by climbing the highest trees, we could see a 
fine large sheet of water, but surrounded on all sides by the same 
impenetrable belt of reeds. This is the broad part of the river 
Chobes and is called Zabesa. Two tree-covered islands seemed 
to be much nearer the water than the shore on which we were, so 
we made an attempt to get to them first. It was not the reeds 
alone we had to pass through; a peculiar serrated grass, which at 
certain angles cut the hands like a razor, was mingled with the 
reed, and the climbing convolvulus, with stalks which felt as strong 
as whip-cord, bound the mass together. We felt like pigmies in 
it, and often the only way we could get on was by both of us lean- 
ing against a part and bending it down till we could stand upon 
it. he perspiration streamed off our bodies, and as the sun rose 
high, there being no ventilation among the reeds, the heat was sti- 
fling, and the water, which was up to the knees, felt agreeably 
refreshing. After some hours’ toil we reached one of the islands. 
Here we met an old friend, the bramble bush. My strong molesks 
were quite worn through at the knees, and the leather trousers of 
my companion were torn and his legs bleeding. Tearing my 
handkerchief in two, I tied the pieces round my knees, and then 
encountered another difficulty. We were still forty or fifty yards 
from the clear water, but now we were opposed by great masses of 
papyrus, which are like palms in miniature, eight or ten feet high 
and an inch and a half in diameter. These were laced together 
by twining convolvulus so strongly that the weight of both of us 
could not make way into the clear water. At last we fortunately 
found a passage prepared by a hippopotamus. Eager, as soon as 
we reached the island, to look along the vista to clear water, I 
stepped in and found it took me at once up to the neck.—Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s Missionary Travels in South Africa. 


A MIRACLE, 


The mention of almsgiving recalls a somewhat ludicrous story 
of modern date, where a most inopportune miracle was wrought. 
The well-known French missionary, Father Bridaine, was always 

r, for the simple reason that he gave away everything he had. 
ne night he asked for a night’s lodging of the curate of a villago 
through which he passed, and the worthy man having only one 
bed shared it with him. At daybreak Father Bridaine rose, ac- 
cording to custom, and went to say his prayers at the neighboring 
church. Returning from his sacred duty, he met a beggar, who 
asked an alms. “ Alas, my friend, I have nothing!” said the 
priest, mechanically putting his hand in his breeches pocket, 
where, to his astonishment, he found something hard wrapped up 
in a paper, which he knew he had not left there. He hastily opened 
the paper, and, seeing four crowns in it, cried out that it was a 
miracle! He gave the money to the beggar, and hastened into 
church to return thanks to God. The curate soon after arrived 
there, and Father Bridaine related the miracle with the greatest 
unction ; the curate turned pale, put his hand in his pocket, and 
in an instant perceived that Father Bridaine, in getting up in the 
dark, had taken the wrong pair of breeches ; he had pe Sl a 
miracle with the curate’s crowns, 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


It is no longer necessary to pay THRex dollars to obtain a first class, ele- 
gantly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading 
of the most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


cry the old fogy publishers. “ How cana ae, containing ONE HUNDRED 
pacers of original matter, and Forty or rirty illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR & year, or at TEN CENTS by the single number?!” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing aad printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you will 
understand how it is done, and tliat it pays handsomely. 


BALILOWS DOLLAR MONTHLT 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cuzaPzst sy in the world, 

containing more ORIGINAL MATTER many other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother or friend would intro- 
duce to family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
(> Enclose one pottar in a letter addressed as below, and the Magasine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
M.M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 
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MACON, GEORGIA. 

1 This flourishing city, the capital of Bibb county, Georgia, is situated on both sides of 
the Ocmulgee River, at the point where the Central Railroad crosses it, about 191 miles 
ia west northwest from the city of Savannah. The Macon and Western Railroad connects 

with the Central Railroad at this place, which is also the terminus of the South-western 

Railroad, leading to Oglethorpe. Macon is the third city of the State in population and 

importance, and is the centre of an active trade. The city stands at the head of steam- 
boat navigation. Our artist, Mr. Kilburn, who visited the place for the purpose of ob- 

taining drawings for our paper, selected four views, which he has executed with his ac- 

- customed accuracy and taste. The first of these represents the Botanic College, a simple 

and unpretending structure, in the design of which utility rather than show has been the 
governing principle. ‘The next view represents public buildings, the court house, which 
occupies a very elevated situation, surrounded by a large open common used for pastur- 
age, and the jail, the large square building to the left of the chimney, which is that of the 
: gas-works, an extensive establishment. The next engraving represents the Wesleyan 

Female College, founded in 1837, and said to be the first female college in the United 
States. It occupies a very fine position, commanding a beautiful prospect of the city and 

surroundin ~~ The concluding picture of the series is a view of the railroad Hi 


+ . depot, which is, as the engraving shows, of unique architecture. It was recently erected, Ht 
if is built of brick, and has every convenience of a railway station. The location of Macon {! 

- is quite elevated, the surface uneven, and the soil requires great labor and expenditure . 

ia on the streets to keep them in good order. The streets are wide, and the inequality of \ 


- | the ground affords some excellent building sites, which are occupied by fine private resi- 
dences, commanding beautiful prospects. The growth of Macon has been quite rapid, 
and it is now a place of much wealth, and the centre of a great business. Our present Mi} 
space will not allow of more illustrations, but we shall continue them at a future date. IH) 
In 1822 only a single cabin stood on the site of this flourishing city. The towns of WH 
Georgia have received a newdmpetus since the completion of her railways, and places Wildy! 8 
ij that were cross-road hamlets a few years since, with only a tavern, store and blacksmith’s (h iif: 
shop, have become flourisiiing manufacturing villages. Georgia takes the lead of the 1 TR! 
if Southern States in the number and extent of her railways, which cross the middle and 
/ northern parts of the State in all directions, connecting her commercial centre with all } | 
+ the important towns of her own interior, and with Alabama on the west, and with Ten- 
nessee and the great Ohio and Mississippi valleys on the north and northwest. 1055 
a miles of railroad centre in Savannah, which is connected, directly or indirectly, with 
Macon and Columbus, and with Montgomery in Alabama, with Augusta, Oglethorpe and 
) Atlanta, and various intermediate points, and with Nashville, Knoxville, and numerous 
smaller places in Tennessee. Augusta is also indirectly connected with the same places. 
j The railroads from Charleston and Savannah form important arteries in the trade between 


COURT HOUSE, JAIL AND GAS WORKS, AT MACON, GEORGIA. 
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BUTANIC COLLEGE, AT MACON, GEORGIA. 


if the North and South-western States, and have entirely diverted a large portion of it from : i 
its former channels. Branch roads diverge to Athens, Washington, Warrenton, Rome, | j 
West Point, Milledgeville, Eatonton and other places. There are only a few short canals / Hi} j YH 
} in Georgia—one connecting the Savannah and Ogeechee Rivers; another from Bruns- ia NS 
wick to the Atamaha, and a canal round the falls of the Savannah, at Augusta, making { ! " 
i about fifty miles. The commerce of the State is flourishing, as it is favorably situated H 
for internal trade, and has a large number of navigable rivers, which may be ascended N 
by steamboats 200 or 300 miles from the sea, and still further by keel-boats. Georgia has 
an active coasting trade with her sister States; and, besides sailing vessels, has lines of 
ocean steamers running regularly between Savannah and New York, and the same port iy ||| 1) ‘Nn : 
and Philadelphia: The principal exports of Georgia consist of her great staple, cotton, | 
if and of rice, lumber and naval stores. Her exports to foreign countries amounted, in 
1853, to $371,883, and her imports to $508,261. Tonnage entered, 52,175, cleared, / 
81,527. Georgia also exports largely of her rice, lumber and cotton to other States «f 
the Union. There were received at the different ports of Georgia, in 1853, 394,490 bales | 


= 
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of cotton and 39,929 tierces of rice were exported, but the exports of cotton have reached * tte mie a 
600,008 bales in a single year, The tonnage of the State in 1853, was 22,130, of which "i 
| 5667 was steam tonnage. Previous to the discovery of the gold mines of California, i i i {4 
: Georgia was the El Dorado of the United States, but though her mines are almost swept my ! ; 
: out of mind by the richer yields of the new State on the Pacific, a soberer time may come mt ' } l 
again, when slow and patient industry may be content to develop the golden treasures of t sit 
ih this region. The tract containing the gold mines has its centre in Lumpkin county in ti ily Vt | 
the northern part of the State; and at Dahlonega, in this county, a branch mint has been | mwa 
{ established, which coined, in 1852, $476,788. Besides this precious metal, Georgia con- ' 
; tains some silver, copper, iron, lead, manganese, titanium, graphite, antimony and zinc; 
also, granite, marble, gypsum, limestone, coal, sienite, marl, burstone, soapstone, asbestos, ohana nN 
li slate, shale, tripoli, fluor spar, burytes, tourmaline, arragonite, kaolin, esidote, porcelain, % } , 
clay, ruby, opal, angite, cyanite, emerald, cornelians, chalcedony, agate, jasper, anethyst, 
. precious garnets and even diamonds. The history of the State is deeply interesting. It vl ae 
ay was the last settled of the old thirteen States. A charter for establishing the colony of ' #t Rit AW 
: Georgia was granted by George II, June 9,1782. The first settlement was made by My Palle one 
Oglethorpe at Yamanaw Bluff, now called Savannah, in 1733. Three years afterwards, wlio tn a Uy 
some Germans founded Ebenezer, about 25 miles above Savannah. The settlement of 
if Darien was commenced about the same time by a colony of Scottish Highlanders. The Wt ei WG 
early colonists were involved in severe struggles with the Spaniards of Florida, who ” i 
claimed the country as far as the 33d degree of north latitude. Georgia entered warmly Hy 
into the Revolution, and many of her sons sealed with their blood their devotion to the fol, 
patriot cause. During parts of 1778, 1779, and 1780 their territory suffered severely from ; bi 
occupation by British troops. In 1838 the Cherokee Indians were removed beyond the 
Mississippi, and Georgia came into possession of the best lands in the State. 
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COMPANION. 41 


SOMETHING ABOUT ORGANS, 

A splendid new organ for Wells Ca- 
thedrat has been tried at St. Martin’s 
Hall with remarkable success. It was 
built by Messrs. Willis, of Manchester 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and is con- . 
sidered one of the finest specimens of 
this branch of musical manufacture. 
The combination contains about two 
thousand pipes, and forty stops, arrang- 
ed according to the highest science of 
the day. The organ is about thirty feet 
in height, and swells with a wondrous 
power and flexibility of sound, that will, 
no doubt, enchant many a congregation 
in the magnificent old cathedral it is in- 
tended to adorn, The builders have 
discreetly abstained from loading their 
work with ornament, so that, in effect, 
the instrument is exceedingly plain ; 
perhaps, indeed, along the upper edge 
the simplicity is somewhat exaggerated, - 
and produces a disappointing impres- 
sion. However, simplicity, on so grand 
a scale, is always imposing. 

There is no instrument to compare 
with the organ, either for its vast com- 

ass, or for the power with which it 
impassions the soul. Its solemn swell- 
ing sounds, or its reed-like utterances, 
scarcely audible in the floating whis- 
perings of the vaulted roof, move alike 
our deepest feelings. We feel exalted 
in our hearts whenever and wherever 
its myriad voices are heard. No won- 
der, then, that inventive genius and 
creating skill have been for centuries at 
work to perfect this sublime “kist of 
whistles,” as the reformer Knox con- 
temptuously termed it; and that even 
nations have vied with each other to 
produce a chef'd’auvre of this descrip- 
tion, We cannot write he.e a history 


of the organ, however interesting it 
might be ; but we can furnish the reader, 
now that we are on the subject, with a 
few facts, which he will doubtless find 
entertaining. We read of organs being 
used by the Greeks and Latins, and the 
word occurs still earlier in the Old Tes- 
tament; but we are not to suppose that 
there was any great similarity between the organ of those days and 
the organ of modern times. The origin of this instrument is, 
doubtless, the Panpipes, or Pandean reed. To obviate the fatig- 
uing motion of the head and hands, by inflating the pipes in some 
other manner, men seem to have labored for centuries. The first 
step towards this end was the invention of a wooden box, the top 
of which was bored with just as many holes as there were pipes to 
stand on it. From the box proceeded a small reed, into which 
the performer blew with his mouth. A leathern bag, similar to 
that used in the bagpipes, was then invented, to hold a greater 
volume of air, As the pipes were increased and enlarged, it be- 
came evident that the leathern bag was insufficient to supply the 
quantity of wind required. This defect was remedied by the 
invention, or rather application, of bellows, yielding a continuous 
supply to the leathern bag, which, from this time, sesyed the office 
of our modern windchest. Vitruvius, in his work on architecture, 
describes a hydraulic organ, but in terms so confused as to leave 
modern mechanicians in doubt as to how it was constructed, and, 
when constructed, if it ever deserved the eulogies that were lav- 
ished upon it by the ancient poets and rhetoricians. In the seven- 
teenth century, organs began to assume the external shape in 
in which we find them now. From an early period they were used 
in the public service of the church. It is said by some writers 
that Pope Vitalian was the first who employed it, that is, about 
the year 666; but, according to another historian, it appears to 
have been in common use in the churches of Spain two hundred 
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years before Vitalian’s time. Pepin, king of the Franks, intro- 
duced it into western Europe, having besought the Byzantine em- 
peror Constantine to forward one to him. This instrument—a 
great organ with leaden pipes—was, consequently, despatched in 
charge of a special embassy, and placed in the church of St. Cor- 
neille, at Compiegne. Haroun al Raschid, the celebrated Sultan 
of the East, is also said to have presented an organ to the Empe- 
ror Charlemagne. This, if tradition speaks truth, was placed in 
a church at Aix la Chapelle, and so sweet and tender was its tone 
that a young woman died of mere ecstacy on hearing it. Soon 
after, we find organs in common use in England, and constructed 
by English artists with pipes of copper, fixed in gilt frames. St. 
Dunstan erected, or fabricated, an organ, the pipes of which were 
made of brass. Winchester seems to have possessed a monster 
organ at this time. According to a description written by the 
monk Wulstan, it was an organ constructed on a double ground, 
having twelve bellows above, ranged in a row, and fourteen lying 
below. These were worked by seventy strong men, laboring with 
their arms covered with perspiration, each inciting his companions 
“to drive the wind up with all his strength, that the full-bosomed 
box might speak with its four hundred pipes, which the hand of 
the organist governs.”” The close of the eleventh century forms 
another epoch in the history of organ building. About this time, 
it is said that an organ was erected in the cathedral of Magdeburg, 
with a keyboard consisting of sixteen keys. Previous to this period, 
the number of notes ranged from nine to eleven. The keys of 
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the Magdeburg organ were an ell long, and three inches broad. 
Still the bellows were not as yet convenient. They were fashioned 
in folds, like forge or smith’s bellows, and were not provided with 
weights, as in our modern organs. Our ancestors, too, had 
no idea of proportioning the wind ; but its force depended solely 
on the strength of the bellows blower. The great organ of the 
cathedral at Halberstadt had twenty bellows, six less than that of 
Winchester Cathedral, and four less than that of Magdeburg 
Cathedral. These were worked in the following manner :—Upon 
each bellows was fixed a wooden shoe ; the men who worked them 
hung their hands on a transverse bar, and each man, placing his 
feet in the shoes of the bellows, alternately lowered one and raised 
the other. Very much like riding the treadmill! A Neapolitan 
artist made an organ for a gertain Duke of Mantua, the keys, 
pipes, keyboard and bellows of which were of alabaster. The 
grotesque decorations and machinery of old organ cases are wor- 
thy of a notice here. In one instance, the whole case was ordered 
with statues, heads of angels, vases, foliage, and even the figures 
of animals. Sometimes the front pipes were painted to represent 
grotesque figures, and the lips of the pipe to resemble the jaws ot 
alion. Trumpets were placed in the hands of these wooden an- 
gels, which, by means of mechanism, could be moved to and from 
the mouth. Carillons and kettle drums were performed upon by 
the movable arms of these angels; and sometimes a gigantic 
angel would be exhibited, hovering in a glory over the organ, and 
beating time with his baton as the conductor of this supramundane 
orchestra. ‘There were wandering suns 
and moons, and jingling stars in motion. 
Cuckoos, nightingales, and every species 
of bird, singing, or, rather, chirping. 
Eagles flapped their wings, or flew 
towards an artificial sun. The climax, 
however, of all these rarities was the 
fox tail. It was intended to frighten 
away from the organ all those inquisi- 
tive persons who had no business near 
hus, when they pulled a par- 
= ticular drawstop, suddenly a large fox 

—— tail flew into their faces. But in nearly 
= all these ancient models of ingenuity 
and musical genius, there was little of the 
delicate and nice detail of art and taste 
which characterize the organs of later 
date, and which evince so much of artis- 
tic skill. 

Descending now to more modern 
times, we may mention, in connection 
with this subject, the proportions of 
several organs. e largest organ on 
the continent is that of Haerlem. Its 
height is one hundred and eight feet, 
and width fifty feet. It contains five 
thousand pipes, resembling columns of 
silver, rising from the ground to the 
roof. A tone of thunder rolls round 
the building when its full Brgy is put 
on. The organ at the New Church, 
Amsterdam, has fifty-two whole stops, 
besides half stops; and two rows of 
keys for the feet and three for the fingers, 
together with a set of pipes which imi- 
tate a chorus of human voices. The 
organ at Ulm is ninety-three feet high, 
and twenty-eight feet broad. Its largest 
pipe is thirteen inches in diameter. But 
the largest organ probably ever yet con- 
structed is that recently erected in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. It was built 
by Mr. Willis, under the direction of 

r. Westley. The instrument consists 
of four rows of keys, and two octaves 
and a half of pedals. There are one 
hundred and eight stops, and upwards 
of eight thousand pipes, varying in 
length from thirty-two feet to three- 
eighths of an inch.—London paper. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
A RHYME OF RAIN. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN PITTS. 
Fell solemnly the ceaseless, mournful rain, 
Throughout the lonely night, 
Fitfully tapping at my window-pane 
With liquid fingers white. 


It came with darkness, and ite stealthy tread 
On roofs, on trees, on ground, 

With footsteps echoless, was faint and dead, 
And ghostlike in its sound. 


But, with the deeper darkness bolder grown, 
It rallied for a fight, 

And stormed, at the wind’s signal trumpet-tone, 
A city in the night. 


Feeble at times, dying almost away, 
In scattered drops it fell ; 

Then charging in the elemental fray, 
Gave battle long and well. 


And thus, while faint and fainter burned my lamp, 
While sleep forsook my bed, 

Came to my ears the dull and dismal tramp ’ 
Of legions overhead. 


To-day I sit and watch the sombre skies, 
And the slow-falling rain, 

While recollection brings before my eyes 
Dark, shadowy shapes again. 


O. solemn Rain! How can thy mournful sound 
So much of gloom impart? 

For never dost thou come but then is found 
An echo in my heart. 


O, heavy heart, that liest low, oppressed, 
And burdened sore with pain, 

Watch, hopeful for the sunset in the west : 
Clouds must depart with rain! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


DRAGONIT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Ho, comrades, be merry men to-night! By the mass ! this is 
right good wine. A brimming goblet to the Count Dragoni’s 
beautiful daughter !” 

“Aye, Elena Dragoni, the fairest of high-born Venetian ladies !” 
shouted a hundred voices; and a hundred banditti lifted a hun- 
dred drinking-cups to their lips, drained them to the lees of the 
flashing wine, and then dashed them down upon the festal board. 

A rare banqueting-hall was that of these Italian outlaws. Cut 
in the solid rock, with no sun ray penetrating its massive walls, 
but lighted by antique lamps fed with perfumed oil—a table stand- 
ing its entire length, around which sturdy, athletic men, with 
heavy features, hair and beards of raven blackness, and clad in a 
wild, picturesque costume, reclined in circles and partook freely of 
well-cooked viands and ruby wine mantling high in silver flagons 
that perchance had once graced a noble’s board, with golden gob- 
lets and plate of every description, richly inlaid with precious 
stones—such was the apartment, in the depths of an Italian forest, 
where the bandits held their revels. 

“Tis time our chief were here; he tarries long in the city to- 
night. The Virgin keep him from all harm!” exclaimed him 
who had first spoken, crossing himself. “Holy Mary grant that 
old Dragoni may not discover him !”’ 

“Never fear for Carlo Trevorra!” exclaimed another. “Let me 
tell you, comrades, that our brave young captain fears not old 
Dragoni’s eagle eyes nor the prying emissarics of the Council of 

en; nay, not even the deepest dungeon of the accursed Inquisi- 
tion—so long as Signorina Elena’s bright eyes are the stars that 
lure him to her side. Ay, brothers,”’ and the old man smote his 
hand heavily on the board till the goblets rang loudly, “for more 
than two score years has Martin Monadi been a free rover, yet 
never served he a braver chief than Carlo Trevorra !” 

“Ay, three cheers for our brave young captain !’”’ responded the 
first speaker ; and again their shouts were echoed back from the 
cavern’s walls ; yet hardly had the sound died away, ere the shrill 
notes of a bugle rose on the air, peal following peal in quick 
succession. 

“Ha, Carlo’s returned!” exclaimed the men; and quickly 
raising a trap-door, descending a flight of steps, and hastening 
along a subterranean passage, they cautiously unbolted a door cut 
in the rock, and gave the new-comer admittance. 

“Tis a wild night,” said the bandit chief, lifting his beaver and 
shaking the rain-drops from its waving plume. “Are the men all 
in ?” he queried, proceeding along the passage. 

“Ay, signor,” was the response of the man who held a flaming 
torch to light him up the narrow staircase. 

Throwing his rich velvet cloak into the hands of a page, the 
young captain flung himself on a couch before the blazing fire. 
Then he arose, advanced to the board, drained a cup of wine, and 
paused before his men, turning a bold, handsome face full upon 
them. 

“ What tidings from Venice, signor ?” exclaimed the old man, 
Martin Monadi, who seemed privileged above all others among 
those rude outlaws, and whose years befitted him most for the 
position of adviser to the brave, handsome, but extremely youthful 
chief who held sway over them. 

“Tidings? Ha! my brave fellows,” and a bitter smile curved 
round the Italian’s well-cut lips, “know ye that all Venice is 


placarded, and that a price is set upon the head of your chief? 
Merry tidings that, I’taith !’” And the smile broke into a derisive 
laugh. 

A murmur of surprise ran through the hall, and several of the 
banditti grasped at the daggers in their belts. 

“ By the mass, but ’tis true enough,” continued the young cap- 
tain. “Listen, comrades. early morn, as you know, when 
I entered the city in my good friar’s garb,” and he glanced down 
to the coarse robe which hung loosely over a doublet of embroid- 
ered velvet. “The sun had scarce looked out from his Mediter- 
ranean bed, when I anchored my gondola at the landing-stairs and 
betook my footsteps to the streets. But though ’twas early, the 
maskers were already abroad in these high carnival times, and so 
drawing closer my cowl, I walked onward. ‘How now!’ ex- 
claimed one brushing past me. ‘Whither in such haste, holy 
padre? Hast found the hiding-place of Carlo Trevorra, the ban- 
dit, and art hastening to the doge to gain the reward offered for 
his head? And then with a merry laugh and a slap upon my 
shoulder that almost sent the breath from my body, he hurried on, 
leaving me standing still in surprise. But a moment restored my 
caution. Again I went on my way, mingled with the thickest 
crowd of maskers, unmindful that everywhere I turned, placards 
met my gaze, wherein five hundred ducats were offered for my 
head. By the Virgin, my men, it was right pleasant thus to defy 
the power of his most gracious highness, Geronius Priuli, Doge of 
Venice, and the most worshipful Council of Ten!” And the ban- 
dit captain laughed quickly. “But when was Carlo Trevorra 
ever fearful of danger ¢” And he glanced proudly around on the 
circle of dusky men. 

“Never!” And again a rain of shouts beat the air of that 
rocky cavern hall. “Never! Carlo, the brave! Carlo, the un- 
daunted !”’ rose in a shout of exultant applause. 

“?Tis well,” continued the young captain, after a short pause. 
“T saw the danger, shunned it not, and yet I am with you again 
in safety. But it may not be amiss to shun Venice for a season. 
It appears that the noble senator who escaped us in the forest, pro- 
ceeded straight to the Council and lodged his complaint against 
me; hence the fame your captain has suddenly acquired. We 
must not rush heedlessly into exposure, unless we would find a 
home in the Inquisition’s dungeons. The knowledge of our bold- 
ness is the talk of all Venice; the spies of the Council are wary ; 
we must be on our guard. And yet you may deem it strange that 
Carlo Trevorra counsels others to shun what he seeks himself. 
To-morrow eve must again behold me in Venice; shall it be 
alone ?—or what half score among his brave men will meet him 
there, ready to do his bidding ?” 

Scarce had Carlo paused, gazing around on his men with a keen, 
anxious glance, ere full threescore were upon their feet, with hands 
upon their rapiers’ hilts. 

“Tt is enough. Ye are all true fellows and brave. By the 
Madonna, but Carlo Trevorra will not soon forget this! On the 
morrow will I choose ; for to-night, feast long and late, and let the 
red wine flow like water. Ere the sun has twice dipped his crim- 
son face in the western waters, the bandit chief shall be richer, ay, 
a thousand times richer, than any Venetian noble; and the Coun- 
cil otf Ten may have need of double, ay, treble the price set upon 
my head!” And so saying, the young captain drained another 
goblet, and passed from the hall to his own chamber. 

For a few moments, surprise was depicted on the face of the 
men sitting at the board. 

“ What new project is our gallant Carlo brewing now ?”’ queried 
one. 

“T’faith, that’s an easy question ; but who was ever known to 
keep his secrets closer than our captain!” replied another. “ Let 
us leave him alone with it, and for to-night pay court to this rare 
vintage of Tuscany. Per Bacchus! but ’tis most sweet, and has 
a flavor that smacks of age. "Tis like that we poured so freely 
into our throats the night we robbed old Jose Verriez, the wine 
merchant. Comrades, didst ever listen to the story of that night ?” 
And leaning back on his couch, the speaker launched into an oft- 
repeated tale to which the banditti were never weary of listening. 

But follow we the fortunes of Carlo Trevorra, the hero of our 
recital; and, begging the reader’s permission, let us relate events 
that transpired a year anterior to the opening of our story. 


A midsummer’s evening bent softly over Venice, when at an 
open window of the Palazzo Dragoni sat Elena, the count’s only 
daughter. Her waiting-maid had long since been dismissed ; the 
little page who brought her flowers and carried her fan and gloves 
whenever she tripped lightly down the landing-steps to take her 
daily sail in her father’s velvet-cushioned gondola, had been asleep 
a full hour on a pile of cushions in an ante-chamber ; the birds in 
their splendid cages drooped their heads under their folded wings ; 
and now Elena sat alone with no companion but her own thoughts 
and the fragrance of the night-blooming flowers. 

There were many gondolas abroad upon the Adriatic, and the 
merry laughter of their occupants swept along on a light breeze 
that gently stirred the blossoms of an orange-tree at her win- 
dow. The apartment was shrouded in dimness ; yet by the linger- 
ing twilight its lnxurious furnishing could be distinctly noted. The 
walls were ia with blue velvet of the richest texture, as also 
were the low couches ranged around. The floor was of purest white 
marble, and in the centre the arms of Dragoni were laid in gold. 
In one corner stood a table spread with a velvet cover, and upon 
it an ornamental basket composed of precious stones, and a porce- 
lain vase crowded with richest tropical flowers. In a deep niche at 
the further extremity of the apartment was heard the low dropping 
of perfumed water, which a small fountain sent forth in various 
jets and sprays into a marble basin beneath. 


Though the Count Dragoni’s only daughter was but sixteen, 


still she was an Italian of sixteen, and passing beautiful. Her 
hair, of a rich chestnut hue, was braided back from a snowy fore- 
head and fastened at the back of her head with a golden bodkin. 
A delicate, peacklike bloom mantled her cheek, and jher ruby lips 
were parted with expectation as she leaned from the casement to 
listen to the faint sound of muffled oars approaching below. 

Presently a gondola shot under the balcony, from which sprang 
a young man attired as a citizen, who rapidly ascended the land- 
ing-stairs, and seizing one of the stone balustrades, cleared the 
balcony at one bound, and stepping through the low Venctian 
window, stood by her side. 

“Cara mia, dost think me bold ?”’ were the first words he uttered 
to the beautiful and trembling girl. 

A glance of tenderness was her expressive answer; then she 
hastily exclaimed : 

“O, Pietro, your danger! If discovered, what punishment too 
great? Pietro, I tremble!” And she glanced around with an 
air of terror. 

“That is my own unselfish Elena!” said the lover, fondly. 
“Womanlike, you see only my danger, while yours is far greater ; 
for, cara, even your noble birth could not prove your shield were 
it known that you stooped to love a low-born citizen.” 

“Nay, Pietro, I fear not,”—and the girl drew nearer him who 
stood beside her. “I have no thought for the rank which sits 
heavily upon me so long as it parts me from your heart. The 
world’s scorn is naught; it is a sire’s curse I most dread—and yet 
for your love, Elena Dragoni is willing to brave even that !’’ 

But what need to here repeat words that always have been, 
and will be spoken, so long as lovers are tender and women are 
true? Suffice it that to this pair hours passed swiftly, hours fraught 
with happiness and bliss; and the fair moon had nearly dipped 
her crescent into the eastern wave when the citizen lover rose to 
depart. 

“Let love and caution be our watchwords,”’ murmured Pietro, 
as Elena cautiously unclosed the Venetian blind for his departure, 
and in another minute his gondola shot swiftly down the flashing 
waters of the Adriatic. 


A merry Carnival was that of 1560. Sounds of merriment and 
boisterous gaiety saluted the ear at every turn. Sleep seemed to 
have flown to regions unknown; maskers were abroad early and 
late ; every inn and hostelrie in all Venice was crowded with gay 
cavaliers, who divided their nights between the card-table and the 
wine-cup. Almost every palazzo was ablaze with lights for the 
festival, and strains of merry music stole through thick shrubberies 
and floated out on the Adriatic. 

It was near midnight when Dragoni’s daughter sat mid gloom 
and tears in her father’s palace. This alone was unlighted, for a 
brilliant festa given by one of Venice’s proudest nobles, claimed 
among the guests the count and countess; and Elena, on plea of 
fatigue, remained at home. Now she sat alone; not a breath of 
air stirred either trees or flowers, and even the very silence seemed 
audible as she sat musing upon her fate. The farewell kisses of 
her parents yet lingered on her lips, and her grief broke forth at 
the thought that perhaps that night she had seen them for the 
last time. 

“It is thus that I repay their never-ceasing love !”’ she exclaimed, 
in an agony of grief; “thus, by taking my fate into my own hands 
and new vows upon my lips. I have seen them for the last time— 
will they not curse my memory? Will they not cast me utterly 
from their hearts? Alas, alas !—never again can I breathe proudly 
within these old palace walls. Dragoni’s daughter will become an 
outcast, an alien from her native Venice !” 

But a gush of woman’s tenderness swept over her. Womanlike, 
she accused herself of selfishness. 

“ But why these tears? Back, weak tokens of a selfish love ! 
Be still, vacillating will—faltering heart! What has he not dared 
forme? The daggers of a hundred nobles, ay, even the horrors 
of the dreaded Inquisition, from which all good saints preserve him ! 
And now Elena Dragoni sits selfishly weeping at the hour when 
his reward should be bestowed !” 

“Nay, dearest,” said a low, sweet voice by her side. ‘“ Mutual 
is the danger; and can my poor love ever recompense such a 
sacrifice 

Elena lifted her eyes to the beautifully eloquent face of her 
lover, and laid her hand in his. Its pressure was tenderly returned. 
No further word was spoken. Drawing near the toilette, Pietro 
noted the jewels lying in their caskets, not one of which, her fa- 
ther’s gifts, the daughter could take with her on her flight; and 
silently, almost tearfully, yet with the light of a firm purpose burn- 
ing in his dark eyes, he placed a folded slip of parchment among 
the gems, then turned towards the weeper and led her amid her 
blinding tears to a seat in the waiting gondola. Pushing rapidly 
from the marble steps leading down to the water, the barge 
bounded on its way ; but, after passing rapidly through a narrow 
inlet and out into the Grand Canal, Pietro suddenly laid down his 
oars and gazed back. 

Venice, the first city of Italian liberty, the mistress of the sea, 
the queen of the Adriatic, lay bathed in moonlight. Her hundred 
palaces flung back the white moonlight from their marble walls ; 
lights shone resplendently from the casements ; the air was one 
hum of blended music, voices and laughter; a rising breeze swept 
outward upon the Adriatic’s bosom the fragrance of orange-blos- 
soms blooming at the water’s side, and the silver moonlight en- 
veloped the spires of San Marc’s pointing heavenward. The 
motion of the gondola ceased, and Pietro broke the silence. 

“Elena Dragoni !” he exclaimed, sadly, lifting from his bosom 
the beautiful head which had rested thereon, and withdrawing to 
a little distance. “Elena Dragoni, ere my gondola takes us an- 
other oar’s length from Venice, my lips must unfold a story I had 
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proposed not to tell you till many and many a league away. Lis- 
ten :—Two years ago the fame of Dragoni’s daughter’s wondrous 
beauty came to me in my far-off mountain home. I said to my 
own heart, ‘ Take courage ; let us gaze on this noble lady; let us 
journey to distant Venice, and gaze for ourself on her passingly 
beauteous face.’ Thither came I, the mountain youth, to your 
proud city enthroned on her hundred isles, and standing where 
you daily stepped from the marble stairs into your noble sire’s 
yelvet-lined gondola, I gazed my fill upon your face. The half 
had not been told me. From that hour a wild, mad love took 
habitation in my soul; I vowed to win you and your love or die. 
I doffed my mountain garb, I who had always hitherto been free, 
ay, a king among his own people, clad myself in the attire of an 
humble artizan, and apprenticed myself to the jeweller who fash- 
joned trinkets and baubles for beauty’s fingers ; I, whose moun- 
tain home was richer far in its hoarded gold, its massive drinking- 
cups, its sumptuous gems, than any palace in yonder city. But 
enough. The rest is soon told. I was bidden by my master to take 
a casket of jewels to the Palazzo Dragoni. They were the birth- 
day’s gift from a noble count to his only daughter; that noble 
count himself bade me carry them into her presence. Elena, you 
know the rest ; first, my wild, mad passion, the glance that shot 
from my eyes to yours and fired our souls; our midnight meet- 
ings, our mutual love. But alas, Elena, bell idol’mio! you do not 
know all. I have deceived you; I am not Pietro Baptiste, the 
citizen ; I am Carlo Trevorra, the bandit captain !”’ 

In silence had Dragoni’s daughter listened; her very breath 
seemed suspended; no word of reproach, no scream of surprise 
smote the air. That very silence itself was more eloquent than 
any uttered reproaches could have been. 

“Elena,” and the lover came nearer and took her hand; “ Elena, 
for the Virgin’s sake, speak to me! At least, say you forgive. For 
the past I have no excuse save my mad love ; but I am not the vil- 
lanous man I seem. At this hour, if you but wave your white 
hand towards yonder city, the prow of my gondola shall be turned 
thither. Much as I worship, Elena, I would not force you away. 
Now, Elena, now, shall I turn again towards Venice ?” 

Dragoni’s daughter paused, but it was only for a moment. Per- 
haps it was undutiful; but it was like a weak, yielding, loving 
woman, who must live in him she loves or have no life. The 
grief of her parents, her pride of birth, the scorn of all Venice, 
were as naught in that moment; for, though her cheek was deadly 
pale, her lips wavered not as she said, in a low, firm tone: 

“T risked all for the citizen, and I can no more for the bandit ; 
row on!” And silently they sailed down the Adriatic. 

It was a wild and gloomy cove belted by a hedge of olives where 
they landed. Drawing a small silver call from his belt, Carlo ap- 
plied it to his lips, and at its shrill peal ten of his bravest followers 
sprang from the shelter of the olive grove and stood about their 
chief. Ere two hours more had fled, Dragoni’s daughter, borne 
thither on a litter of velvet cushions by the sturdy men, gained the 
mountain cavern; and an aged priest, whom the bandit chief had 
gained over to his purpose, performed the rites that cast her fate 
and fortunes with her outlaw lover’s. 


Three years had passed away in Venice, but still no tidings 
from Dragoni’s daughter. Terrible the woe that fell like a thun- 
derbolt upon the old count, when late on the next morning after 
the festa he sent a page to his daughter’s apartment, summoning 
her to his presence. She was not there; and presently, pale with 
affright, the waiting-maid came with the slip of folded parchment 
which she had found lying upon the toilette among her mistress’s 
jewels. 

“Some trick of my child’s, this high Carnival time, meseems !”” 
muttered the old count, receiving the missive from the hands of 
the trembling girl, who, wakened late by the page, knew not how 
to account for her unwonted sleepiness (for Elena, fearing pursuit, 
had mixed a slight sleeping potion in her waiting-maid’s drink). 
“Go hence, Cattina, and seek thy mistress in the garden or on 
the plaza.” 

But when the old man’s eyes had glanced over that slip, for a 
moment all the fire of his patrician blood was up in his veins ; 
then staggering feebly to the contessa’s room, with a low moan he 
sank down. 

“ What is it?” exclaimed the contessa, taking the paper from 
his trembling fingers, and reading like one in a dream : 


“Pursuit is useless. Ere this shall meet the Count Dragoni’s 
eyes, his daughter will be many leagues away, the bride of Carlo 
revorra, the bandit.” 


“The pride of our noble house, the hope of our old age, a ban- 
dit’s wife! O, the Virgin and all the saints forbid! Hasten, re- 
cover her, ere she be lost forever!’ shrieked the patrician mother, 
grasping at her, husband’s arm. 

Her touch roused him; the old count rose to his feet; the fire 
of pride and anger ran riot through his veins and flashed in his 
eyes. He paced the floor with great strides. . 

“Ho, there! See that the gondola be doubly manned!” he 
shouted to his page, who bore the summons to the serving-men. 
Large tears filled his eyes, but he quickly dashed them away, ex- 
claiming, “Away; tears are for the weak, but I am strong, and 
will have revenge! Yes, revenge! Base-born, menial dog! 
Undutiful, deceitful daughter !’” 

“ Spare, O spare Elena ; remember that she was kind and duti- 
ful until now. It may be that he forced her away against her 
will !” pleaded the stricken mother, with a gush of returning ten- 
derness, as the page entered to inform the count that his gondola 
was in waiting. 

An angry, proud patrician went forth, but a feeble, grief-stricken, 
crushed father returned from his interview with the Doge of Ven- 


ice. Next morning the whole city rang with the elopement of 
Dragoni’s daughter; groups of men assembled at corners, con- 
versed in low tones of the bandit’s temerity; the gaiety of the 
Carnival seemed hushed; immense rewards were offered by the 
doge and stamped with the seal of San Marc; the Council of Ten 
sent out spies, and parties scoured forests and mountain fastenesses 
for leagues and leagues around; but all of no avail, and of but 
small harm to the youthful pair safe in their far-away, inaccessible 
mountain retreat. 

So days went by, and “the Ten” remitted not in their en- 
deavors ; but love and caution possessed eyes more Argus-like than 
even the dreaded Inquisition; and so the days glided into weeks 
and months and years, and the name of Elena Dragoni was rarely 
heard in the city that gave her birth. 


An old man lay dying in Venice. He lay upon a low pallet in 
a miserable hovel; a light breeze stole through the broken case- 
ment, and now and then, like wandering angel-fingers, lifted the 
few scattering gray hairs from his sunken temples. The restless 
eye gleamed strangely bright, not with a holy beam, but with that 
wild, unsatisfied, reckless gaze that tells of a hardened, desperate 
soul within. Suddenly fastening his glances upon a young boy 
who in fright cowered down by the bedside, he said sharply, in the 
feeble accents of one already on the threshold of the grave : ; 

“Hasten, Manuel, to the palace of the Count Dragoni; tell him 
a dying man would speak with him; speed thee!” 

The lad’s excited manner and strange story obtained but little 
credence of the porter who guarded the entrance of the Dragoni 
mansion ; and it is probable that he would have returned alone, 
had not the old count, who had returned in the twilight from a 
visit to the doge’s palace, encountered him in the vestibule, pleading 
for admittance. 

“Whom have we here, Sylvestro ?”’ he asked. 

“A boy who insists upon carrying a dying, dirty lazzaroni’s 
message to the most noble Count Dragoni,” said the man, bowing 
respectfully to his master. 

“Nay, it is my grandsire, and he is dying; come, noble sir, he 
must see you!” pleaded the lad, so strongly that the count, whose 
curiosity was excited, joined him, closely followed by the faithful 
Sylvestro, who only saw in this some scheme to entice the old 
count into the hands of assassins and murderers. 

But neither robber nor murderer waylaid the trio, who soon en- 
tered the miserable hut where the old man lay battling with the 
grim death-angel. In choking accents and hurried gasps, while 
the count stood close at his bedside, the dying man breathed out a 
few sentences, and yet a strange, joyful revelation was this, that 
sent the Count Dragoni to his palace home a happier man than he 
had been for three long years. ; 

“Count Dragoni,” so the dying man spake; “you, the proud 
patrician, have lost an only child. Years ago, I, the humblest ar- 
tizan that walked the streets of Venice; I, the plebeian, had a 
brave, a beautiful boy. Time passed on; he grew into manhood, 
he was my pride, my idol. One day a young noble basely insulted 
him ; an insult so base was it that a dog should not have brooked 
it; and my brave Bernado dealt him a fatal blow. The patrician 
could spit in the plebeian’s face, and men only laughed; but all 
Venice rang with shouts against the murderer who only wiped out 
the insult with his blood ; and before sunset the spies of ‘the Ten’ 
had traced my boy to his retreat and condemned him to death by 
torture. Ay, Count Dragoni, my brave, my darling boy perished 
by the accursed Inquisition ; they murdered my gallant Bernardo ! 
I swore revenge ; revenge on one and all of the cursed Council ; 
and foremost, against Count Valzive, the chief among the senators 
who pronounced his death-sentence. And that hour came! Even 
as I had suffered, so should he; heshould know how good it was 
to have an only son torn from his arms. One night, when Count 
Valzive and his lady were from their palace at a masked ball, with 
three brave accomplices to do my bidding, we entered his palazzo, 
gagged the nurse, and seized his only son and heir, the little Er- 
nesto, then a boy of but two years, and fled with our prize. But 
I could not kill the child; his bright eyes smiled into my heart, 
and his baby laugh seemed a call for mercy. I carried him afar, 
gave him into the hands of a rude outlaw who bore him to his far- 
off mountain home, where the boy grew up, brave, strong, noble, 
and in after years became their leader. Count Dragoni, when I 
gave up the child I swore that I never would reveal the home to 
which he was taken; this I will not do; but in my dying mo- 
ments something whispered that forgiveness is better than revenge. 
Old Valzive died long ago of grief; your daughter’s flight almost 
broke your heart; I am dying, and why should I fear to tell you 
that Carlo Trevorra, the bandit and husband of your child, is no 
other than Ernesto Valzive, heir to his father’s title and estates ? 
There, I have told all; be kind, be mereiful to my son here ; be— 
but ah, send for the priest! I feel a cold hand—in my throat— 
upon my breast—it chokes—it stifles me—it is death !”’ 

Yes, it was death, the conqueror, stilling the pulse-beats of a 
heart lifeless forevermore to the calls of revenge or forgiveness. 
The plebeian lay cold and stark ; and the count sought his palace 
home with a new joy born within his heart. 

It is almost needless to add that a proclamation of full pardon 
to the bandit was immediately issued, with a recalfto his father’s 
titles and estates ; and that, after a brief season, this was literally 
redeemed, and the still blooming, beautiful Elena was received 
amid tears of forgiveness into her parents’ embrace. In Venice 
to this day still lingers an old tradition of the outlaw’s bride, 
Dragoni’s daughter. 


There are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; by indifference, 
which is the most common ; = Cgarig which is the most os- 
tentatious ; and by religion, which is the most effectual.—Zacon. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST AND PHRENOLOGIST. 


Valentine, the ventriloquist, with an hour’s amusement for his 
object, applied for a ticket at the door of a place where a phreno- 
logical lecture was to be delivered, and having obtained one, en- 
tered a well-constructed room, in which there were seats raised one 
above another, and capable of containing about four hundred per- 
sons ; while on the rostrum stood a table, upon which were placed 
several peculiarly-formed skulls, the nominal relics of some of the 

atest scoundrels, fools, philanthropists and statesmen, that ever 
ad existence. The place was crowded, and when the appointed 
time had passed without the appearance of the professor, the audi- 
ence began to manifest that respectable sort of impatience which 
develops itself in a gentle, timid tapping of sticks and umbrellas. 
The amount of intelligence displayed by the audience was truly 
sarprising ; and as Valentine was able at a glance to perceive who 
were really phrenologists, and who really were not, by the mode in 
which their hair was arranged—for the phrenologists wore theirs 
entirely off their foreheads, in order that every bump which could 
be seen might be seen, while the anti-individuals suffered theirs to 
hang roughly, or, if it would curl, to curl accordingly upon their 
latent brows—he became extremely interested in speculating upon 
the extent to which the advoeates of the science would be at once 
prepared to go. He had not, however, speculated long when a 
movement was made upon the rostrum, a movement which was 
palpably indicative of something. Every eye was of course directed 
most anxiously towards the door; and when the professor, who 
formed part of a solemn procession, entered, the applause was ex- 
ceedingly liberal and loud. The membersof the committee then 
seated themselves at a most respectful distance on either side, and 
when the professor had recovered his self-possession, he coughed 
slightly, gave a several peculiar ahems, and then, in sweet, silvery 
tones, said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen—In speaking of the science of phrenolo- 
gy, the first consideration which suggests itself is, whether the ex- 
ternal development of man’s propensities and passions be the 
cause or the effect of those propensities and passions. Now, in 
order that I may illustrate clearly that such development is the 
effect, not the cause, I propose to direct your attention to the pecu- 
liar organization of the heads of certain well known characters, 
whose skulls I have here. Now,’ continued the learned professor, 
taking up a very singularly-formed skull in both hands, and look- 
ing at it very intently; “this is the head of Tim Thornhill, the 
murderer.” 

“The what?” cried Valentine, dexterously pitching his voice 
into the skull. 

The startled professor dropped it on the instant; and as it rolled 
with peculiar indignation upon the rostrum, the audience simul- 
taneously burst into a convulsive roar of laughter. The professor 
at first did not langh. By no means; he looked amazed, turned 
pale, very pale, and slightly trembled as he stared at the rolling 
skull. But when he had sufficiently recovered himself to know 
that all were laughing around him, he certainly made a lamentable 
effort to join them. And this gave him courage, for he proceeded 
to pick up the object of his amazement; but no sooner had he got 
his hand upon it again, than Valentine cried, “(A murderer!” in a 
tone of great solemnity. 

The professor again started back ; but the laugh of the audience 
was neither so loud nor so general as before, seeing that many had 
been struck with the idea that there was something supernatural 
about it. 

“This is strange, very strange, extraordinary!” said the pro- 
fessor, with great intensity of feeling ; “ very, very extraordinary !” 

“A murderer?” repeated Valentine, in a deeply reproachful 
tone, which of course seemed to proceed from the relic of Tim 
Thornhill. 

The audience laughed no more. They did not evensmile. They 
looked at each other with an expression of wonder, and felt that 
the skull was under some ghostly influence, while the learned pro- 
fessor, albeit by no means prone to superstition, was utterly lost in 
amazement. “Is it possible,” thought he, “ that this skull can be 
inhabited by the spirit of Tim Thornhill? Is it possible that that 
spirit can have spoken?” He was not prepared to say that it was 
impossible, and the assumption of its not being impossible gen- 
erated the consideration of its probability, which, added to the 
evidence of his own ears, at length reduced the thing to a certainty 
or something very like it. And this seemed to be the conclusion 
at which the members of the committee had arrived, for they looked 
extremely grave and altogether at a loss to give expression to their 
feelings on the subject. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the professor, after a very awful 
pause, during which it happened to strike him that he ought to 
say something ; “I scarcely know how to address you. ‘This oc- 
currence is of so extraordinary a character, that I really don’t know 
what to think. With a view to the promotion of science—” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Valentine, in a O Smithian tone, and at 
melo-dramatic intervals, throwing his voice behind the professor, 
who started, but dared not look round. “ Ha, ha, ha!” he re- 
peated, making his voice to proceed from a much greater distance ; 
and while the chairman, the professor, and the gentlemen of the 
committee had scarcely the power to breathe, the skulls on the 
table seemed to enjoy the thing exceedingly; for they really in 
the imagination of all present, appeared to be grinning more 
decidedly than ever. 

There is nothing in nature which startles men more than a noise 
for which they cannot account. However strongly strung may be 
their nerves, however slight the.sound which they hear, if they 
cannot account for that sound, it at once chills their blood, and in 
spite of themselves, sets their imagination on the rack. If the 
voice which apparently proceeded from that skull had reached the 
ear of a man when alone, the effect would have been infinitely 
more striking ; inasmuch as, if pious, he would have looked for 
that protection for which we all think of looking when no other 
aid is near; while if impious, he with the greatest possible promp- 
titude would have exclaimed, “‘ Why the devil’s in the skull !” and 
run away. 

As in this case, however, there were nearly four hundred intel- 
lectual persons present, they stuck to each other for protection, and 
during the awful silence which for some time prevailed, the more 
reflecting began to reason themselves over the shock thus :—‘‘ Why 
what have we to fear? We never injured Tim Thornhill. He 
might have been a very ill-used man, but we never ill-used him ; 
he might have been innocent of the crime for which he suffered, 
but we did not cause him to suffer. His spirit cannot be angry 
with us, unless indeed it be a very unreasonable spirit. What then 
have we to fear?” 

By virtue of this profound course of reasoning, many recovered 
their self-possession, and as Valentine remained silent to enjoy the 
effect he had produced, he had time to reflect upon that moral 
weakness of which we are peculiarly the victims.—N. Y. Spirit. 


O thou who art able to write a book, which once in the two cen- 
turies or oftener there is a man gifted to do, envy not him whom 
they name city-builder, and inexpressibly pity him whom they 
name conqueror or city-burner. Thou, too, art a conqueror and 


victor, but of the true sort.—Carlyle. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 
THE FOUNDER OF VIRGINIA. 

The engravings on this page are speci- 
mens of the illustrations of an elegant 
little volume, just published by Hill & 
Libby, of this city, from the pen of Geo. 
Canning Hill, the first of a series of bi- 
ographies prepared with especial refer- 
ence to the tastes and interests of young 
readers. Mr. Hill tells us in his preface, 
that itis especially his design “ to familiar- 
ize the youth of our day with those strik- 
ing and manly characters that have long 
made their mark, deep and lasting, 

on the history and fortunes of the Ameri- 
can continent. The deeds of these men, 
it is true, are to be found abundantly re- 
corded in histories ; but they lie so scat- 
tered along their ten thousand pages, 
and are so intermixed with the volumin- 
ous records of other matters, as to be 
practically out of the reach of the younger 
portion of readers, and so of the very 
ones for which this series has been un- 
dertaken.” We congratulate our author 
on his choice of a subject to inaugurate 
the proposed series, and on the manner 
in which he has executed his task. The 
style of his narration is clear, vigorous 
and spirited, and he has made the best 
use of his abundant and excellent mate- 
rial. The life of Smith was as romantic 
as any career to which fiction has given 
birth, and among the various adventurers 
which the discovery of America called upon the stage, no charac- 
ter stands forth more dramatic or more strongly individualized. 
Designed for a mercantile life, we find him abandoning his = 
fession for the charms of travel, enlisting as a soldier in the Low 
Countries, leading a strange, hermit life in Scotland, while prac- 
tising arms and horsemanship, and all this befure he was seven- 
teen years of age. Having come into the possession of some prop- 
erty, we find him again starting on his continental travels, and 
making his way through France, meeting with a series of most 
singular and exciting adventures. At Marseilles he embarks with 
a company of pilgrims for Italy, and this brings us to the subject 
of our first engraving. “ Hardly had the vessel got to sea,” says 
Mr. Hill, “ when a storm arose, driving them into the harbor of 
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SMITH ARRESTING THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


Toulon. It likewise happened that all his fellow-passengers, of 
whom there was a great crowd, were Catholics, bound on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. With his peculiar frankness and candor, it was 
impossible for him to conceal from them that he was a Protestant ; 
in fact, it soon became known that he was the only Protestant on 
board. To this fact they superstitiously ascribed all their ill luck, 
and thence began to use hard language towards him. Of course 
he used his tongue as freely as they ; and when they reviled Queen 
Elizabeth, he retorted quite bitingly upon the pope. With such 
feelings existing between them, the vessel got under way again ; 
and again the tempestuous weather overtook them, compelling 
them to anchor once more—this time off the Isle of St. Mary’s, 
near Nice. Now the passengers felt very certain that he was the 
cause of this prolonged danger, and declared among themselves 
that they never should have fair weather 
as long as such a heretic remained on 
board. His own replies to their threa‘s 
and insults undoubtedly increased their 
ill-feeling, and, in a fit of passion, they 
lifted him over the vessel’s side, and 
threw him headlong imto the sea. For- 
tunately, it was not a very great way to 
the shore, and he was‘an excellent swim- 
mer; so, striking out lustily among the 
boiling waves, he reached the land of St. 
Mary’s, with nothing but a drenched suit 
of clothes, and a heart that kept up as 
stoutly as ever. On the island, which 
was only a small tract, there was not a 
living human being besides himself. He 
began to look around him to see what 
resources there might be for supporting 
life, and found a few small cattle and 
goats. With companions like these he 
might, perhaps, have become another 
Selkirk, in time, had not fortune come 
to his relief again; for, the very next 
day, a French vessel that had put into 
one of the little bays of the island during 
the storm, took him on board, willing to 
go wherever its destination might happen 
to be. The captain of the vessel, by a 
happy accident, was the friend of the 
same French nobleman who had taken 
such an interest in our hero in Brittany ; 
and, as soon as Smith’s acquaintance 
with the latter was known, the kindness 


SMITH THROWN OVERBOARD AT ST. MARY'S. 


and consideration with which he was treated increased in a very strik- 
ing degree. The captain, to tell the truth, was an adventurer on the 
high seas.”” Smith went with him to Alexandria, in Egypt, and 
returning, aided in the capture of a Venetian ship, from which he 
received two thousand dollars in prize-money. He travelled in 
Italy, visited the archduke of Austria, and finally engaged against 
the Turks, in command of a splendid troop of horse. At the 
siege of Regal, he accepted the challenges of three Ottomans and 
slew them, one after another, in single combat, severing their 
heads from their bodies. On his return to the Christian army, he 
was received in the most distinguished manner ; was honored with 
a military procession of six thousand men; was presented with a 
horse, elegantly caparisoned, a cimeter worth three hundred ducats, 
and a commission as major. When the place was captured, the 
prince of Transylvania gave him his picture set in gold, with a 
nsion of three hundred ducats per annum, and a coat of arms 
aring three Turks’ heads on ashield. When the army he served 
with was defeated, he lay wounded among the dead on the field ot 
battle, was discovered by the victors, and sent by a pacha as a 
present toa Turkish lady, the Princess Tragabigzanda, at Con- 
stantinople. Though he won the favor of this lady, he was ill- 
treated by her brother, to whom she sent him for protection, and 
finally succeeded in making his escape. He then traversed a por- 
tion of Russia and Poland, and got back to his friends in Tran- 
sylvania, whose presents enabled him to journey through Ger- 
many, France and Spain, and to visit the kmgdom of Morocco. 
Upon leaving the latter country, he returned to England with a 
thousand ducats in his purse. In Lon Jon he became acquainted 
with Bartholomew Gosnold, and joined his expedition to North 
America. Having the envy and absurd jealousy of his fellow- 
adventurers on the voyage, he was imprisoned, and though released 
on landing, was excluded from the council. Having finally se- 
cured a trial, he was honorably acquitted of all charges against 
him, and his ability, integrity, prudence and gallautry, made him 
the leading spirit of the colony. Whether in treaty or conflict 
with the Indians, he always did the best thing at the best time. 
His adventures were numerous. When about to be slain by the 
Indians, the devotion of the Princess Pocahontas saved him—an 
incident universally known. Our second engraving represents one 
of his acts of daring. While on a visit to the Indians, Opechan- 
canough attempted to make him prisoner. “He asked Captain 
Smith,” says our author, “to go into a hut close by with him, say- 
ing that he had there a valuable present for him. Smith’s eyes 
were open wide enough, and he refused to go in. He saw the 
many savages that were lying in wait, with their bows drawn for 
his destruction, and felt sure that he had already penetrated to the 
very heart of his danger. The Indian would not listen to his 
roposal that the others of his company should go for the present, 
insisting that no one but the leader would satisfy him. ‘The ac- 
tion of our hero was immediate and decisive. Seizing the rascally 
savage by the long scalp-lock that crowned his head, he pulled 
him forth like a timid sheep from the midst of his warriors, help- 
less and unresisting, and presented a pistol to his naked head, pre- 
pared to put a hasty termination to his existence. So suddenly 
was the thing done, that the whole crowd of Indians were struc 
dumb with astonishment. ‘To treat their chieftain in such a way 
seemed nothing less than sacrilege ; and he must be an uncommon 
if not a superior being, who would dare make an attempt in re- 
spect to which they were themselves but the most pusillanimous 
cowards. The result of this bold act was seen everywhere in a 


SMITH SUPPRESSING THE MUTINY. 


moment. All came obediently to the 
commanding hand of our hero, and 
threw their weapons away without a fur- 
ther thought of fear or defence.” The 
third engraving is a spirited representa: 
tion of that disastrous event, the burning 
of Jamestown. “The colonists were 
very careless about the use of the fires 
they were in the habit of kindling in the 
woods around them, never stopping to 
consider what unhappy consequences 
—_ follow. They played with them 
as boys would, who go out into the for- 
ests on Saturday afternoons, and roast 
filched — and potatoes in the hot 
embers. The houses in the little hamlet 
of Jamestown were exceedingly frail and 
combustible, some of them being*com- 
posed of dried brush and branches, held 
together in their turn by heavy logs and 
boards. Their roofs were light and com- 
posed of reeds and bushes. As soon, 
therefore, as the flames once caught hold 
of an edge of the settlement, they surged 
along in their course without curb or 
check. The brush caught like tinder. 
The roofs burned with a quick flash. 
Down fell the frames in smouldering 
ruins, overarched with a canopy of dense 
and destructive fire. Every dwelling 
took fire and was consumed with amaz- 
ing rapidity. The granary went too, in 
which were stored several Lantos bush- 
els of grain that Smith had succeeded in 
a from Powhatan. ‘The latter loss was the heaviest to 

ar of all. It threw them upon the very verge of want again. 
The winter was exceedingly cold, and few hungered and famish- 
ing say could hope to withstand its severity. The minister, 
Mr. Hunt, had all his books burned, yet, Smith declared, he ‘never 
was heard to repine at his loss.’ The unexpected event was a 
heavy blow to the settlers, and the instrument of such a degree ot 
want and suffering as finally carried nearly half of their number 
out of the world.” The last engraving represents Smith turning 
theguns of the fort against the mutineers of thej colony when at- 
tempting to steal the pinnace and return to England. The inci- 
dent is thus related by Mr. Hill. “The expelled Wingfield (ex- 
president of the Virginia colony) and Kendall set a conspiracy 
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against Smith on foot, and secured the co-operation of many of 
the sailors, so called, in a plan to steal the pinnace and make 
the best of their way to England. Hardly had Smith returned 
from the last of his expeditions, when the plot drew immediately 
toahead. It was betrayed by a mere accident, however, and by 
his energetic action was at once defeated. It appears that one of 
the conspirators had just before attempted an assault upon the 
president, in consequence of having been publicly rebuked by 
1im; and as a punishment for this assault, which would have re- 
sulted in murder but for the president’s superior activity, he was 
tried and condemned to be hung. When he stood under the gal- 
lows his heart failed him. He expected that the rest of the con- 
spirators would certainly come to his rescue ; but as they offered 
him no assistance in this awful hour of nced, he cleared his con- 
science of any further guilt in the pro- 
ceeding, by exposing the whole affair in 
the presence of the spectators. The 
others of the guilty party listened in dis- 
may to his confession, and instantly be- 
took themselves to the boat; but the 
energy of Smith was equal to any emer- 
rex gency. In an instant he turned upon 
tte eg Rte i | them the guns of the fort, summonin 
them to remain where they were, an 
threatening, if they dared to weigh an- 
chor, to blow them afd the boat to 
destruction together. The threat pro- 
duced the effect intended. They at once 
surrendered themselves and were tried 
for treason to the council and colony. 
Wingfield was not convicted, probably 
because of the respect connected wit 
the office of president which he once 
held; but Kendall was condemed to be 
shot, and shortly after met the fate 
which both of them had, as ringleaders, 
so richly deserved.”” For the subséquent 
adventures of Captain Smith, we refer 
our readers to the interesting biography 
from which we have quoted these passa- 
ges. They are related in a very pleasant 
manner, as the extracts we have already 
given will show, and are not encumbered 
by dates and statistics, though the more 
important facts of history are clearly 
stated. Such works are of incalculable 
benefit to the young. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep1tTor anp PRopRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AmaTEuR.—Fuseli says :—‘‘ The coloring of Durer went beyond his age; and, 
in his easel-pictures, it as far excelled the oil color of Raffaelle in grace, in 
breadth and handling, as Raffaelle excelled him in everything else.’ 

Mrs. C. D., Medford.—Water-colors and white cotton velvet are used in vel- 
vet painting. 

Antist.—In Vandyke, particularly in his portraits of women and children, 
the color of the eye-balls ts much stronger than any of the shades of the 
head—and this is one of the successful methods of giving expression and 
softness to the physiognomy. 

L. R.—The common mode of preparing lavender water is to put three drachms 


of the e tial oil of | der, and a drachm of the essence of ambergris, 
into one = of spirit of wine. 
L. R.—Methodius the painter flourished about 854. He converted > 


Bogoris. 
king of the Bulgarians, and his whole court, to Christianity, by the terrors 
inspired by his painting of the Last Judgment. 

Mrs. L. M. C., Winchester, Va.—The tincture of ginger is prepared in the 
fern | way :—Take two ounces of ginger in coarse powder. two pints of 
proof spirit, digest in a gentle heat for seven days. and strain. 

Mecaanic, South Boston.—Archimedes was the inventor of the compound pul- 
ley, and, probably, of the endless screw which bears his name. 

M. M.—The finest pearl powder, and the least hurtful, is made from real 
pearls. 

C. C., Medford.—The building of St. Peter’s at Rome occupied from 1506-to 
1614, and cost 45,000,000 ncrowns. It takes an army of ‘laborers to 
keep it in repair. 

Farmer, West Roxbury, Mass.—The sweet potato has been grown in this 
State, but even those raised in New Jersey are of inferior quality to the 
Carolina potato. 

QveRist.—Salvation, according to Swedenborg. is not salvation from punish- 
ment, but salvation from sinfulness 

Pupw.—The ancient name of the Ural Mountains was Montes Hyperborai, or 
Montes Riphei. 

Serosant 8.—The word tactics is derived from the Greek taktika, which comes 
from taktos, signifying ordered, placed. or commanded. 

a weaemaee Street, N. Y.—Mr. Hart, the surveyor of your port, was born 
n 

Traper.—You cannot have a vessel built for you in a foreign port, and then 
registered under the American flag. She will be subjected to foreign tonnage 
duties. 

Tuespis.—Rachel first a red upon the stage in the year 1838. In eleven 
months she received $12,000. besides $2000 worth of jewels in presents. 

R. G@.—Daniel Webster went to Engiand with his family in 1839. 

Voracrur.—In Scotland, the term ‘‘ Muli” is used in the same sense nearly 
as cape, signifying a projecting point of the coast. 

8. C. M.—** Priests, Women and Jesuits"’ was written by M. Michelet, a 
famous French historian. 

Opgrative, Manchester, N. H.—Mechanics’ Institutes are said to have origi- 
nated with Dr. Birkbeck, who, in 1800, lectured on natural philosophy to 
the mechanics of Glasgow. 

Contractor.—The granite which supports the equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great at St. Petersburgh, weighs three millions of pounds. 


+ 


MARRIAGES AND THE Times.—The records of the city regis- 
trar of Boston begin to show the effects of hard times in the de- 
crease of applications for certificates of intentions of marriage. In 
the month of October last, the deficiency, as compared with the 
same month, in 1856, was between fifty and sixty; and during the 
ten months of 1857, the decrease, as compared with 1856, is 
between one hundred and fifty and two hundred. 
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A new Mareriar For Parer.—A new and singular material 
for paper has been recently received from London, and passed 
through the New,York custom house. It is the residuunrof +beet- 
root after pressing for syrup, and the present is the first parcel that 
has been imported into the United States. That beets everything 
we ever heard of. 


SPLINTERS. 


++. Preparations are making in the wheat-growing regions of 
Texas to sow an immense quantity the coming season. 

-+++ Disasters of life, like the convulsions of the earth, lay bare 
the primary strata of human nature, says a late writer. 

.+.. Thomas Drew, known as the Cornish shoemaker, who be- 
came learned, did not study Greek till he was fifty. 

.++. Tempting the appetite with dainties, when the stomach 
says “no,” is one way of shortening life. 

-++. Some genius in England proposes to build a ship 800 tons 
larger than the Leviathan. He’d better wait. 

+++» A good newspaper for childhood, youth, middle age and 
age, is one of the indispensables of life. 

-++» Wind up your conduct like a watch every day, examining 
minutely whether you run fast or slow. 

+++ Mr. John Martin, who succeeds to the “Jennings” prop- 
erty, in London—$1,250,000 a year—has been wretchedly poor. 

-+++ It is foolish to expend money in the purchase of repent- 
ance, yet numbers make this investment daily. 

+++ The postmaster-general estimates the expenses of the de- 
partment for 1858 at $12,053,247. 

-+++ Some Italians were recently arrested in Paris on a charge 
of conspiring against the life of Louis Napoleon. 

+++» A Major Quentin, in Ireland, has been raising “ giant 
wheat.” One single stem produced 5600 grains. 

+++. Action is the great law ; it is by steady, strong, continuous 
action that all great works are accomplished. 

-++. Itis stated that there are now in Washington D. C., more 
than one hundred professional and regular writers for the press. 

++» “Hotel Pelham” is the name given to the elegant new 
structure at the corner of Tremont and Boylston Sts., in this city. 

-+++ The Mormons seem to be actuated by a common spirit of 
resistance to the laws and the arms of the United States. 

+++» During one day, recently, 30,244 bushels of corn, 4284 bar- 
rels of flour, and 1500 bushels of wheat, arrived in this city. 

+++. The government should call for men like the Texan 
Rangers to enlist for the Mormon war. 

+++» Business is reviving in all parts of the country, confidence 
restored, and a new cra of prosperity opened. 

+++. A Miss Wood lately recovered $10,000 for a breach of 
promise. Rather a high price for wood, we fancy. 

-«+. Wm. B. Chapman, who died lately in California, was one 
of the best low comedians on the American boards. 

++. Virtue, like some of the most delicate of Flora’s children, 
often blooms unnoticed in the shade. 


GROWING OLD. 

“ How to grow old gracefully, is a serious problem which few 
think of as it deserves.” Most of us in this country, where old 
age is apt to be neglected, dread the approach of the period of the 
“sere and yellow leaf,” or the lines which years leave as the re- 
cords of their visit, the silver crown that Time drops as a chaplet 
on the reverent brow, Yet old age need not be that desolate sea- 
son which it appears to most imaginations. As the sunset of a 
day is often more glowing and glorious than its sunrise, so is the 
evening of life sometimes more serene and brilliant than its dawn. 
The law of compensation governs all things in the world, and 
glorious as youth is, with its fiery impulses, its ardent passions, 
its strong hopes, its dauntless energies, in the calm philosophy, the 
ripened judgment, the accumulated knowledge of a healthy old 
age, we find assets to balance the account. ‘The despairing cry of 
Wolcott—“ Give me back my youth!” is not, and need not be, 
echoed by all. 

If we think of what youthful genius has accomplished, the 
music that Mozart poured from his impassioned soul, the rainbow- 
hues that flowed from the magic pencil of Raphael at twenty-five, 
the poetry that Byron wrote at the age, we must also remem- 
ber that ‘‘ Handel composed his greatest works—The Funeral An- 
them, Israel, The Messiah, Samson, The Dettingen, Te Deum, 
and Judas Maccabeus—after he was fifty-two years old. Rameau 
was fifty-four when he began to write for the theatre. Glu: k had 
not composed one of his immortal operas when he was fifty. 
Haydn was an old man of sixty-five years when he produced The 
Creation. Murillo became Murillo only at forty years of age. 
Poussin was seventy when he painted The Deluge, which is the 
most poetical of all his noble pictures. Michael Angelo counted 
more than sixty years when he encrusted his incomparable fresco 
of The Last Judgment upon the walls of the Sixtine Chapel, and 
he was eighty-seven years old when he raised the cupola of St. 
Peter’s to the heavens.” 

In that charming book of Mrs. Sigourney, “ Past Meridian,” 
she says: ‘“ Among the prominent joys of life’s winter are those 
of faith; a nearness and shadowing forth of things unseen. It 
was at a festal gathering of the old and young, that the question 
was once proposed,—which season of human life was the happiest. 
It was freely discussed, with varying opinions. Then the guests 
decided that their host, a man of fourscore, should be the umpire. 
Pointing to a neighboring grove, he said: ‘ When vernal airs call 
forth the first buds, and yonder trees are covered with blossoms, I 
think how beautiful is spring. When summer clothes them with 
rich foliage, and birds sing among the branches, I say how beauti- 
ful is summer. When they are loaded with fruit, or bright with 
the hues of early frost, I think how beautiful is autumn. But in 

sere winter, when there is neither verdure nor fruit, I look through 
the leafless boughs as I could never do before, and sce the stars 
shine.’”’ It is one of the greatest privileges of age that things 
spiritual brighten, as things temporal grow dim to the earthly 
vision. 


MACKAY, THE SCOTCH ACTOR. 

Nothing illustrative of the history of Walter Scott can be unin- 
teresting to any one who reads the English language. The origi- 
nal Bailie Nicol Jarvie of the stage has just died at a good old 
age. Mr. Mackay will be remembered, when his histrionic fame 
has passed with the age that recognized it, from Sir Walter Scott 
having, on the memorable night on which he avowed himself the 
author of the immortal novels, proposed the health of the actor, 
with acknowledgment of the truth with which he had presented 
on the stage some of the Scottish creations of the author. The 
close of Sir Walter’s speech and Mr. Mackay’s reply were as fol- 
lows: “I beg leave to propose the health of my friend Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie ; and I am sure that, when the author of ‘ Waverley’ 
and ‘Rob Roy’ drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it will be received with the 
just applause to which that gentleman has always been accus- 
tomed—nay, you will take care that on the present occasion it 
shall be prodigious.” To which Mr. Mackay replied: “My 
conscience! My worthy father, the deacon, could never have be- 
lieved that his son would hae sic a compliment made to him by 
the Great Unknown!” 


> 
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Unitep States Marit Rovutes.—On the 30th of June last 
there were in operation 7888 mail routes in the United States. 
The number of contractors was 6576. The length of these routes 
is estimated at 242,601 miles, divided as follows, viz., Railroad, 
22,530 miles ; steamboat, 15,255 miles; coach, 49,328 miles; in- 
ferior grades, 155,497 miles. 


Porutar Sympatuy.—When a man is burned out, it he is 
only insured, everybody is delighted—nobody thinks of pity for 
the poor insurers—though widows and orphans may suffer in the 
losses of insurance companies. 

Mrs. Fanny Kempvir.—lIt is said this lady is now giving her 
Shakspearean readings for the benefit of her husband,who has 
lost all his property. It may be that she meditates this eccentric 
benevolence, but we doubt it. 


THE Sreaxer.—Colonel Orr, the new speaker of the national 
House of Representatives, is said to be the son of a clock-pedler. 
Humble life has supplied our most brilliant and able public men. 


In Lucx.—Edmund About, the young but celebrated French 
novelist, lately discovered twelve original works of Titian in an 
old shop in Paris. They are worth their weight in gold. 


Trutu.—A false friend is like the shadow on the sundial, ap- 
pearing in sunshine, but vanishing in shade. 


“LO, THE POOR INDIAN!” 

In the report of Hon. James Thompson, Secretary of the Interior, 
we find many valuable facts, and many valuable suggestions with 
regard to our Indian population. They number 325,000, and 
one of the great means of their civilization, the secretary re- 
gards to be a policy that shall familiarize them with the idea 
of separate property; that shall divide their reservations into 
farms of suitable size, and distribute them among individuals, to 
be held as their private estate, without the power of alienating it 
except to one of their own tribe; and thus giving each a home, 
and filling it with blankets, furniture, and the comforts of home, 
and training up the children in schools and to labor. ‘Here they 
would be taught the great truths that labor is honorable, and that 
want and suffering inevitably follow in the train of improvidence 
and idleness.” Thus far attempts to secure to the Indians their 
lands have been thwarted by speculators, and hence the occasion 
of the secretary’s humane suggestions. 

It is cheering to read the accounts of the four great tribes of 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees and Creeks, and a portion of 
the Seminoles, Their condition has steadily improved in “morals, 
in education, inthe comprehension of and respect for the rights of 
persons and of property, end in a knowledge of the theory and 
principles of government. They have regularly organized govern- 
ments, constructed upon the model of our own ; state constitutions, 
governors, legislatures, codes of laws, and judicial magistracies to 
expound them.” But for all this, and although it is our duty to 
do our best to extend all the advantages of civilization to the red 
men within our borders, the race is destined to fade away before 
the footsteps of the white man. 

In speaking of the Indian, Jarves says :—“ The axe and arrow 
cannot exist contemporaneously ; nor can the wigwam withstand 
the superior claims of the farmyard. As John Smith comes, Choc- 
taw and Fijii-man go. Whether it were better that America should 
have remained a wilderness sparsely tenanted by roving savage 
tribes, or be filled with a dense population of far superior intellec- 
tual and moral development, redeeming nature from a barren 

waste to beautiful abodes of art, science and domestic life, each 
mind must decide, as the fact is viewed by it. Few, I think, will 
question the Divine wisdom in permitting such a result. The 
sensibility which grieves over the change, losing sight of its final 
effects in sympathy for an effete rate, is as morbid as the love 
which would compel the pain-consumed invalid to forego heaven 
for earth.” 


MoRE USEFUL THAN IMPOSING.—The new “Sweeping Brig- 
ade” has commenced operations in London. They are dressed in 
a blue coat, and wear a pouch over their shoulders to carry their 
food and money; they also wear a badge on their arms with the 
words “ Public Sweeper.” 


Tur Dancer or Fictiti0vs Hovors.—M. Migeon has ap- 
pealed against the judgment of the tribunal of Colmar, France, 
condemning him to a month’s imprisonment for illegally wearing 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
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Take Notice !—We send Ballou’s Pictorial to Postmasters, 
School Teachers and Clergymen, for $2 a year. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. Miehael D. Carroll to Miss Maria 
Shields; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph W. Ridley to Miss Mary A. Robbins; 
by Rev. Mr. Mayo, of Albany, N. Y., Mr. Edward Stern to Miss 8. Elizabeth 
Holmes; by Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. George F. Hunting to Miss Carrie S. Leavitt ; 
by Rev. Mr. Knight, Mr. John Day, of Roxbury, to Mrs. Emma Mathews; by 
Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Albert A. Hamblin to Miss Harriet J. Barton; by Rev. 
Mr. Manning, Mr. Henry C. Snow to Miss Lavinia T. Kimball.—At Roxbury, 
by Rev. Mr. Haven, Mr. Francis M. Howe to Miss Mary A. Clark —At Chelsea, 
by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Henry A. Thomas to Miss Mary A. McLane.—At Wo- 
burn, by Rev. Mr. March, Mr. Cyrus Munroe to Miss Eliot Lane, of Bedford.— 
At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Case, Mr. Benjamin 8. Joy, of Boston, to Miss 
Frances D. Bates.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick. Mr. John 8. Arm- 
strong to Miss Henrietta Greenleaf.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. R. 
H. Butcher to Miss Celeste A. Currier.—At Groton, by Rev. Mr. Nightingale, 
Mr. Luke Bemis, of Boston, to Miss Lucy A. Thayer.—At Taunton, by Rev. 
Mr. Maltby, Mr. Emerson C. Strange to Miss Mary A. Tully.—At Worcester, 
by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. John A. Goewey, of Albany, N. Y., to Miss Mary 
M. Pond.—At Abington, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Livingston W. Loud, of 
Weymouth, to Miss Eliza A. Churchill. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Hannah Sweetser, 85; Mrs Hannah 8. Perkins, 93; Mrs. 
Caroline L., wife of Robert Hooper, Esq., 61; Mr. Horatio N Jenkins, 24; 
Mrs. Mary Duff, 64; at South Boston, Mr. William B. Mathews, 50; at East 
Boston, Mrs. Margaret Bass, widow of the late Ebenezer Knowlton, 78; at 
Deer Island, Mr. Edward Haynes, 60.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth 8.. wife of 
Mr. John Kneeland, #4.—At Medford, Mrs. Lucretia Hyde, 45.—At Lynn, 
Miss Harriet H., daughter of Mr. Aaron Sweet, 25.—At Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth 
H., widow of the late Mr. Thomas Brown, 75.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Sarah 
Hulin, 84.—At Newburyport, Mr. Samuel J. Fox, 40.—At Amesbury. Capt. 
Robert Quimby, 60.—At Dalton. Mrs. Eunice Coe. 77.—At West Boylston, 
Major Davis Fairbank, 80.—At Westminster, Mrs. Miriam, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Brooks, 81.—At Grafton, Mrs. Deborah. widow of the Jate Royal Keith. 80.— 
At Worcester, Mr. Reuben Randall, 55.—At Paxton, Mr. David Wait, 70.—At 
Templeton, Mrs. Lucy J., wife of Mr. John W. Work, 50.—At Rochester, 
Capt. William P. Mendell, 55.—At New Bedford, Mr. Philip King, 71.—At 
Yarmouth, Mr. James Matthews, 76.—At East Harwich, Mr. Enos Rogers, 90. 
—At Dartmouth, Mr. William R. Reed, 76.—At East Falmouth, Mrs. Rhoda 
Hatch, 86.—At Winchendon, Widow Polly Cutler, 92.—At Northampton, 
Widow Eunice Hunt, 77.—At Nantucket, Capt. Barzillai Burdett, 76. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
MY CAROLINE. 


BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


How brightly beams the morning sun, 
So slowly rising o’er the hill ; 

See, how the clouds its radiance shun, 
And yet the dew-drops sparkle still. 

°Tis thus, when in thy speaking eye 
The lovely tear-drops brightly shine: 

Though clouds of sadness swiftly fly 
Before its light, my Caroline. 


Ah, yes, thine eyes are bright, I own, 
Thy marble brow divinely fair: 
Thy sweet, low voice, each silvery tone 
Lends witching music to the air. 
The moon shall cease round earth to move, 
The constant stars shall cease to shine, 
Ere I shall ever cease to love 
My sweetest friend, my Caroline. 


SONNET. 


The loved are never lonely—round them still 

The air is rife with spiritual essences, 

Whose hauntings—as about sweet flowers the bees— 
Pay musical obeisance. and fulfil 

Fond tasks and welcome, though invisible. 

Nor are the loving lonely —like far seas 

Where man is not, yet living things the breeze 

And pregnant wave inhabit, they have shed 

Deep in their hearts, howe’er remote from life, 
Images of the absent and the dead, 

And therefore know not loneliness! Alas 

For him who loves not, is not loved—the strife 

Of aimless action only his! To pass ad 
O’er earth like frivolous words, forgotten soon as said!—CAMPBELL. 


THE PASSIONS. 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain ; 

These, mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 

The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color of our life.—Poprs. 


LOVELINESS. 
But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overfiowing of an i t heart.—R 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

George W. Curtis is delivering an admirable lecture of ‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney, 
the Gentleman.” It is a graceful picture of one of the most fascinating char- 
acters of the Elizabethan era, a man whose fame belongs to all time. ‘Gentle 
Sir Philip Sidney!’ Who will ever forget his abnegation as, borne from the 
fatal field of Zuphen, he relinquishes the cup of water that his parched lips 
crave, because the necessity of a dying soldier borne beside him is greater 
than his’......A Parisian correspondent is warm in his praise of an actor 
named Paulin Menier, who performs the part of an organ-grinder in a new 
local play. He says,~‘‘ He personifies, from his down-at-heel shoes to his 
shapeless cap, that horde of blighted, soiled and hoarse wretches, who bury 
themselves by day in some sepulchral drinking-shop, and spring up at eve- 
ning under the lamp-posts, like mushrooms under a tree. The cynical and 
defiant countenance, half wicked and half stupid; the bleared eye, in which 
the intelligence of evil kindles a tawny spark ; the grating voice, which breathes 
alcohol ; the leg, which has broken from the ball and chain of the galleys; the 
oblique walk, the heavy gesture, the sordid frock, the pantaloons with pockets 
made to conceal theft, the dirty cravat twisted into a hangman's Knot round 
an angular throat, the soapy lock twisted upon the temple, and betraying the 
Lovelace of the Faubourgs—all these traits. and all these stigmas of Parisian 
vice, have been seized by the actor with the vigor of an artist in ignoble and 
sinister things. You feel that the model is at the threshold of the theatre 
itself, opening a carriage-door, selling a check, or picking up cigar-ends on the 
sidewalk.”” Whata tremendous picture of vice incarnate! With slight altera- 
tions, it would pass for the portrait of a New York rowdy......The Rev. Mr 
Williams, a Baptist missionary from Bengal, in a speech at a missionary meet- 
‘ing at Southampton, England, said that he knew Nana Sahib intimately, and 
bore testi y to his p jing mental plish ts. and to his polished 
and gentl ly Nana Sahib was educated in one of the English 
government schools in India, where almost every book is studied but the 
Bible, and everything taught but Christianity. The greatest enemies to 
British rule, and to the spread of the Gospel in India, were men like Nana 
Sahib, and others, who had been educated in the government colleges, most 
of whom were professedly Deists, but in reality Atheists......A queer and 
lugubrious fancy was the last whim of an eccentric English woman, who died 
lately in Paris. She had herself embalmed and seated in an arm-chair, having 
previously left by will a hundred thousand francs to whomsoever would keep 
watch beside her in her funeral vault for a year and a day. Several chevaliers 
of death have attempted it, but succumbed to the terrible ordeal. One stood 
the test eighteen days, and then rushed away and drowned himself in the 
Seine. We repeat the story as it was told to us......The French have a 
praiseworthy fashion of indicating pi ly the houses that have been 
honored by the birth, residence, or death, of their great men. A marble tablet 
has just been inserted in the wall of house No. 14, Rue des Reservoirs, at Ver- 
sailles, with the following inscription :-—‘‘ Here Jean de La Bruyere, the guest 
and friend of the prince of Conde, wrote his book of ‘Characters.’ His birth- 
place is unknown, but he lived a long time in the place where he gave his 
ideas to man, and his soul to God, May 11, 1696."......Stramge are the vicis- 
situdes of fortune! A German servant girl, living at Zurich, has just inherited 
an immense fortune, by the death of a merchant established in India, who 
left fifty-five millions! She will have to divide with her two sisters a sum of 


thirty-five millions!......The papers of Genoa announce the death of Marquis 
Maximilian Spinola, the illustrious Genoese naturalist... ... They tell a pretty 
good story about the army of the emperor of Hayti. The Haytiens were in 
the habit of importing soap from Boston, and his majesty’s soldiers used the 
boxes to put their ammunition in; so that it was not an unusual spectacle to 
see a column advancing with the oft-repeated motto, ‘‘E. & A Winchester, 
soap and candies.”’...... “Censor,” the English sporting correspondent of 
“Porter's Spirit of the Times,” writes home that Mr. Ten Broeck has offered 
£2300 ($11,500) for Skirmisher, the superb three year old, whose exploits 
during the past season have frequently been chronicled. If the purchase is 
accomplished, says Porter, we shall be enabled to have a little domestic con- 
test upon our soil of England vs. America, without English turfman being 
obliged to take any of the risks of the race. If Skirmisher comes, Nicholas, 
and our other aspiring “ cracks,” must look out for their laurels. .... . An ar- 


ticle in the Invalide Russe, on the revival of Mohammedanism, is attracting 
considerable attention in Europe. The author thinks to see a connection be- 
tween the disturbances at Constantinople and the uprising in India. .....The 
Marshall (Texas) Republican tells us of an old negro, ‘*‘ Hard,” who supplies 
that town with fuel :—‘‘ Hard” is really a hard-looking customer, and under- 
stands the science of loading a wagon to the best advantage. Recently we 
were struck with admiration at one of his conical piles, through the interstices 
of which a large fat man might have crawled with ease and safety. ‘ Hard,” 
said we, “ you certainly possess the talent for loading a wagon.”’ Old Hard’s 
eyes twinkled with delight at the compliment, and surveying with evident 
pleasure his loaded wagon, he turned to us, exposing his ivories, ‘0, yes 
massa; but da’s no use habin’ a talon unless it pays well.”’......Speaking of 
fast men and fast horses on the Bloomingdale Road, near that city, the New 
York correspondent of the Charleston Courier writes :—** There is another ce- 
lebrity frequently seen on our favorite road George Bancroft, the historian, 
goes in strong for out-of-door exercise. I don’t know that he is afraid of a 
fast wagon. Perhaps his near-sightedness interferes with his driving. How- 
ever it may be, he is ‘“‘down” on light wagons, and often seen upon fleet 
saddle horses. He rides very well, upon a very good-looking horse, and seems, 
on such occasions, to be in as good a humor with himeelf, as he invariably 
does when seen talking with some handsome woman at the Academy of Music, 
on & favorite opera night .....There has been a recent anti-rent outrage in 
Sullivan county, where Ira Porter was dispossessed of his house, and a keeper 
putin. The keeper was warned to leave, but as he did not, twenty-four mus- 
ket balls were fired into the house in the night, fortunately without killing 
any of the occupants......A gentleman cleaning his pistol in Happer’s Hotel, 
Weldon, N. C., had the misfortune to shoot Mr. Happer’s daughter, who was 
eight years of age. There was no hope of her life, the ball having entered her 
breast...... Miss Hester A. Burgess sued N. F. Wood, in Kanawha county, 
Va., for breach of promise. It was proved in evidence, says the Valley Star, 
that she was a flirt, and the jury awarded her one cent damages......Rev. J. 
B. Pinney’s son, Willie, 12 years old, gave up his seat to a lady in a New York 
horse-car, was consequently crowded off the platform, and had his thigh 
broken by the wheel passing over him......It is stated by a recent medical 
writer, that there are in the city of London twenty medical men of reputation, 
whose incomes range from twenty-six thousand to one hundred thousand dol- 
larsa year. The average i of ordinarily ful practiti are 
said to be from four thousand to fifteen thousand dollars per annum......An 
old bachelor, possessed of a fortune of $50,000, meeting a friend one day, be- 
gan to harangue him very learnedly upon the detestable sin of avarice, and 
gave the following instance of it:—‘* About three years ago,”’ said he, ‘‘ by a 
very odd instance, I fell into a well, and was absolutely within a few minutes 
of perishing before I could prevail upon an unconscionable dog of a laborer, 
who happened to be in hearing of my cries, to help me out for a shilling. The 
fellow was so rapacious as to insist upon having twenty-five cents for about 
quarter of an hour, and I really believe he would not have abated me a single 
farthing, if he had not seen me at the last gasp—and I determined rather to 
die than submit to his extortion.”......M. Latour, in a communication to 
the French Academy, has endeavored to prove that any inflammation manir 
festing itself on the skin may be arrested by covering the inflamed integu- 
ments with an adhesive compound capable of entirely preventing the access of 
atmospheric air. He had used gum for covering the parts, but now used col- 
lodion. Two cases of erysipelas are mentioned which were thus cured in a few 
days......P. K. Kilbourne read a paper before the Litchfield County Histori- 
cal Society, a short time since, conclusively showing that Ethan Allen, the 
hero of Ticonderoga, was born in Litchfield. .....Three splendid English saddle 
horses were recently shipped from England for Hayti, being a purchase made 
for the Emperor Souloque. ..... William 8. Warren, a fine-looking soldier, en- 
listed at Newport, Ky., went over to Cincinnati and stole a watch, for which 
act he was sentenced to thirty days’ confinement on bread and water, and will 
then be drummed out of the fort as a deserter—all of which he prefers to 
going to Utah......Rossini, we are told by a recent writer, wrote the intro- 
duction to *“ Moses” in an hour, ip a room full of company. The machinist 
of the San Carlo made the Red Sea six fect higher than its banks, and the 
consequence was that the audience hissed the last act every evening it was 
played. A few mornings after it was first played, the playwright ran in to see 
Rossini, saying, *‘ I have saved the last act now!"’ Rossini looked at the lines 
given him, leaped out of bed, sat down in his shirt. and wrote the Prayer in 
‘** Moses,” in ten minutes, without a piano! His first wife (Signora Colbrandi) 
died in 1845; he re-married, in 1847, French opera singer, M'me Olympa 
Pelissier, who is still alive. He is enormously rich......The ‘‘ European Sta- 
tistics of Suicide,” recently published in France, by M. Lisle, show that Eng- 
land is no longer at the head of the dreary poll. The French author proves 
that France is highest in the scale, and Russia. lowest. In London there is 
one suicide in 8250 people; Paris gives one in 2221. For the whole English 
population, the suicides reckon one in 15,900; France, one in 12,489. The 
north of France is most prolific in murders and suicides, that district yielding 
nearly half the whole number in the entire empire......M. de Paravey, of 
France, has drawn attention to a substance well known in Chinese medicine, 
which is called ou-poey-tse. It appears to be a sort of gall, possessing a very 
remarkable astringent power. It develops itself as an excrescence upon a 
variety of ash, and is used by the Chinese with great success in cases of 
diarrhoea......The physiological importance of sleep is peculiarly illustrated 
im the case of a Chinese merchant, named Hiam-ly, who, being convicted of 
the murder of his wife, was sentenced to die by the total deprivation of sleep. 
The condemned was placed in prison under the surveillance of three guardi- 
ans, who relieved each other every alternate hour, and who prevented him 
from taking any sleep, night or day. He lived thus for nineteen days without 
having slept fora single minute. At the commencement of the eighth day 
his sufferings were so cruel that he begged, as a great favor, that they would 
kill him by strangulation...... A very gentlemanly fellow. who had been de- 
prived of a valuable umbrella, posted up the following notice :-—** Who was 
the gentleman who exchanged umbrellas with me, the other day, and forgot 
to leave his’”......Had there never been a cloud, there would never have 
been a rainbow......Instead of obtaining success by deceiving the public, 
the consciousness of any man that he is practising deception will inevitably 
degrade and corrupt his mind, and disqualify him for the efficient pursuit of 
lofty enterprises. ..... “I say, Pat, what are you about—sweeping that 
room ?’"—** No,” answered Pat, ‘‘Il am sweeping the dirt, and leaving the 
room.”’ 


THE KING OF DELHI AND HIS RETINUE. 


The old king of Delhi, ere he had taken to sedition, and fallen 
from his comparatively high estate, used, on the occasions of his 
appearance in public, to present a singular picture to an European 
eye. Prince Soltykoff thus describes the scene, which he more 
than once witnessed during his stay in the city whose name has 
now become familiar in every English home. ‘“ Suddenly,’’ he 
says, “the sound of cymbals, gongs and drums rent the air; then 
presently came forth from the palace gates a host of horsemen, 
mounted on richly-caparisoned steeds, followed by palanquins and 
gaudily-painted carriages, drawn by oxcn. Next came a number 
of musicians, with strange instruments, which together produced 
the most extraordinary jargon of sounds, Now, amid a blaze of 
torches, appeared the king himself, looking haggard, infirm and 
severe. Scated on a state-chair, he was carried on the shoulders 
of eight men, and was surrounded by foot-guards, who ran at his 
side. In one hand he held the mouth-piece of his hookah, which 
was carricd by an attendant at his side. The singular cavalcade 
terminated with some twenty clephants, horsemen, and certain ofti- 


cials, bearing flag=, umbrellas and silver sticks.’ —Liverpool Mail. 


Choice Miscellany. 


ANOMALOUS RESULT OF EDUCATION ON CRIME, 


Philanthropists anticipate, from the immense spread of elemen- 
tary education, a vast diminution of crime, proceeding on the 
adage, so flattering to the pride of intellect, that ignorance is the 

arent of vice. Judging on the results which have taken place 
in Prussia, where instruction has been pushed to so great a length, 
this is very far from being the case. On the contrary, though one 
of the most highly educated countries of Europe, it is at the same 
time one of the most criminal. On an average of three years, 
from Ist January, 1824, to Ist January, 1827, the number of con- 
victions, in serious cases, was 362 against the person, and 20,691 
against property, annually, which, as compared with the population 
at that period, was 1 convicted to 587 inhabitants; whereas, in 
France, the proportion in the same years was 1 convicted to 7285, 
of which 1 to 32,411 were crimes against the person, and 1 to 9392 
against property. That is, in Prussia, where the proportion of 
persons at school to the entire population was 1 to 7, the propor- 
tion of crime to the inhabitants was twelve times greater than in 
France, where it was 1 to 23. This startling fact coincides closely 
with what has been experienced in France itself, where the propor- 
tion of convictions to the inhabitants is 1 to 7285; and it has been 
found that, without one single exception, in the whole eighty-four 
departments, the amount of crime is in the inverse ratio of the 
number of . a receiving instruction.—Alison’s “ History of 
Europe,” Vol. V. 
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JUDGMENTS.” 


Weak-minded persons delight in tracing “judgments.” If a 
railway accident occurs on Sunday, all the old women are _prodi- 
giously edified and consoled by the opportunity it affords them of 

ronouncing it “a judgment on Sabbath-breakers.” But we know 
10w He who rebuked the Pharisees for a similar charitable reflec- 
tion on the fall of the tower of Siloam, would have met such offi- 
cious interference with his government of the world. When the 
Duke of York suggested to Milton that the latter’s blindness was 
a judgment on him for the part he had taken in the great rebellion, 
Milton suggested in reply that, inasmuch as the loss of one’s head 
is a heavier judgment (if it be a judgment at all) than that of one’s 
eyes, the Duke of York’s father must have been a more wicked 
man than he (Milton). It is so obvious that death, violent, sud- 
den or painful, is no proof of the guilt of the sufferer, that it is ab- 
surd to argue the question. If it were, what should we think of 
the “noble army of martyrs?” What monsters of wickedness 
must those unhappy English ladies be who have been hewn to 
pieces by the tulwars of the Sepoys !—Literary Gazette. 
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RICH MEN. 


It were no bad comparison to liken mere rich men to camels or 
mules; for they often pursue their devious way over hills and 
mountains, laden with Indian purple, with gems, aromas, and 
generous wines upon their backs, attended, too, by a long line of 
servants as a safeguard on their way. Soon, however, they come 
to their evening halting-place, and forthwith their precious burdens 
are taken from their backs ; and they, now wearied and stripped of 
their lading and their retinue of slaves, show nothing but livid 
marks of stripes. So also those who glitter in gold and purple 
raiment, when the evening of life comes rushing on them, have 
nought to show but marks and wounds of sin impressed upon them 
by the evil use of riches.””—St. Augustine’s Sermon on Lazarus and 


Dives. 
Publications. 


SHAKSPEARE Proverss. By Mary Cowpen Ciarke. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 


This little brochure is by the author of ‘‘ The Concordance to Shakspeare.” 
It contains the ‘‘ wise saws of the wisest poet, collected into a modern in- 
stance.’ Of course it sparkles with wit, humor and intellect, and is a most 
companionable book. 

Warre Liss. By Cuartes Reape. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 

The publishers, who have been issuing this exciting story in parts, as re- 
ceived from England, have now presented it complete in one volume. It is 
one of those vivid, dramatic tales, which enchain the interest from first to last. 


Mrs. Twiticut Srontes—Srconp Ssrizs. Boston: Whittemore, Niles 
& Hall. 114 Washington Street. 


There are six of these charming juvenile books—‘ Travellers’ Stories,” 
“What the Animals Do and Say,” *‘ Conscience."’ ‘*May Morning and New 
Year's Eve,”’ ** Piccolissima and Little Songs.” They are illustrated by Bil- 
lings, and neatly bound—sold separately, or together, in a neat case. Ad- 
mirable gift-books for children. 


Suites anp Tears. By Mrs. Frances M. Cugsepro’. Boston: Whittemore, 
Niles & Hall. 


A very pretty juvenile sketch-book, the stories neatly illustrated. 


Jumprna Jack’s Boston: Whittemore. Niles & Hall. 


A very clever juvenile story, translated from the German, by Miss Landor. 
Illustrated. 

Screntiric Se.r-Instructixe ror tae Vioun. By Gronce SaunpERs, 

Professor of Music and Dancing. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

This is a new and improved edition of the best system of instruction for the 
violin published, appended to which is a large and popular collection of music 
arranged for that instrument. In addition to the usual lessons found in 
works of this kind, it contains instruction for arranging and playing cotillon 
music, and in other matters of the ball-room. The music comprises about 
two hundred popular songs, waltzes, reels, galops, hornpipes. thirteen choice 
cotillons, with all the figures used set to them, and a large number of contra, 
Spanish and fancy dances. 


Waver.ey Nove.s—Hovsenoip Eprrox. Tas Monastery. Boston: Ticknor, 

Fields & Co. 2 vols.. 12mo. 

These two volumes of this dest edition of Scott, which lie before us, are illus- 
trated by fine steel engravings. after exquisite designs by Billings. ‘* The 
Monastery ” exhibits remarkable power, though the supernatural clement is a 
failure, the glimpre of the spirit-world in Waverley being far preferable to the 
claborate portraiture of the ** White Lady of Avenel.” 


A PaysrotocicaL Cook Book. By Mrs. Hornack Maxx. Boston: Ticknor, 
Fields & Co. 


The receipts of this little volume are based on principles of economy and 
health, and it contains a sufficient variety to satisfy any but the grossest 
appetites. 

New Music.—Oliver Dit*on & Co.. 277 Washington Street, have just pub- 
lished ‘‘ Hurrah for the Red. White and Biue,.”’ **O, carry me back to the 
Land of my Birth,” songs, *‘ Marguerita Waltz” and ** Crinoline Polka.” 


._— ALMANAC For 1858.—Lapres’ ALMANAC For 1858. Boston: Damrell & 
oore. 


These useful and ever welcome annuals are got up in beautiful style, ele- 
gantly bound, and most liberally illustrated. 


Partuenice: or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Buckmtinstsr Les. 

Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co 1858. 12mo. pp. 420. 

The gifted authoress of ‘‘ Naomi’ has chosen a historical era for illustration 
—the days of Julian the Apostate. The struggle between Paganism and 
Christianity animates her leading characters. which are strongly individual- 
ized and balanced with great dramatic vigor and effect. Apart from the iuter- 
est of the story, the picture of the times is vivid and truthful. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 47 


Easmy Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS 4 year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending ‘us a line to that effect. 


Melange. 


Val Bellamy, a negro, aged 110 years, died in Hancock county, 
Ga., lately. He was a cook for the American troops stationed at 
Charleston during the Revolutionary war. Among the mar- 
riages recently announced was that of the Rev. John Pierpont, of 
Medford, Mass., to Mrs. Fowler, daughter of the late Archibald 
Campbell of Campbellville, New York. Mr. Pierpont, who is 
widely known as a poet and advocate of total abstinence, was 
born in April, 1785. He is therefore entering into conjugal rela- 
tions, for the second time, at the age of 72 years.—— The cele- 
brated Countess Ida Hahn Hahn has entered a nunnery at May- 
ence.—— The effect of the means adopted for checking disease in 
England, France and Germany, during the past century, are such 
that, while formerly one out of every thirty of the population died 
each year, now the average is one to forty-five—— St. George 
Randolph, a nephew of the celebrated John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, who died in Charlotte county, Virginia, lately, was the last 
in the line of the Randolph family. He was born deaf and dumb, 
but was highly educated in France. On returning home to Vir- 
ginia, in 1814, he heard of the hopeless illness of his brother at 
Harvard College, and immediately became deranged. From that 
time to the day of his death he is said never to have known a lucid 
interval. According to the returns recently received by the 
adjutant general, the enrolled and the active militia combined, 
make up an available force in the commonwealth, at the present 
time, of 157,538 men.——It is estimated that Erie county, Pa., 
will export this season $200,000 worth of fish——A miner, 
named Israel, who arrived at the Cascades, Oregon, recently, from 
Fort Colville diggings, had with him over $2000 in coarse gold, 
which he had taken out in six days.—— A sea bass was recently 
landed at San Francisco, which measured six feet two inches in 
length, was four feet four inches in circumference around the 
thickest part of his body, three feet eight inches around the head, 
sixteen inches across the feather edge of the tail, and weighed one 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds.—— The entire supervision of 
the Atlantic Telegraph has been placed in the hands of Cyrus W. 
Field of New York, and the engineer of the U. S. steamer Niag- 
ara has been appointed engineer under him.—— A piece of ground 
in New York, which brought $200,000 a short time since, has just 
been sold for $146,000.— Punch labels his large picture “ The 
American Crisis.” John addresses Jonathan paternally,—‘ The 
fact is, both you and your wife have been living too fast.” Jona- 
than is smoking, as he bestrides a rocking-chair, with his face to 
the back of it. His wife is weeping for the loss of “carriage and 
fixings.” The governor of Alabama recommends a law pro- 
hibiting the issuing and circulation of bills in that State of a less 
denomination than five dollars. It is thought that the Mor- 
mons will abandon Utah in the spring, and take possession of the 
Mexican province of Sonora, a much finer country than Utah 
They have been all along quietly but steadily pushing their settle- 
ments towards Mexico, and they already extend four hundred 
miles to the south of Salt Lake city, more than half way to the 
Mexican frontier. The man who undertook to find muscles in 
the arm of the sea, discovered nothing but oysters and clams; but 
as he found cords of the latter, he is perfectly satisfied. Tho 
report that Russell, the famous Crimean correspondent of the 
London Times, has been sent to India, is unfounded. He has a 
year’s leave of absence from the Times, which he devotes to lec- 
turing. We have reason to believe that, upon suitable provoca- 
tion, he would not object to visiting the United States upon a lec- 
turing tour. The woman who undertook to scour the woods 
has abandoned the job, owing to the high price of soap-suds. The 
last that was heard of her she was skimming the seas. Rev. 
D. C. Eddy, in the course of a lecture on the “ Fast Young Man,” 
in Boston, recently, well said, among other good things, “ Allow 


a boy to run at large one year in indolence, and you have laid the 
foundation whereon will be built his future ruin.” 


A nove Orcuestra.—A novel want of a Turkish lady has 
just led to the execution of an order of peculiar character by an 
English firm. The Sultana Fatima, daughter of his highness the 
sultan, and wife of Ali Ghalih Pacha, son of the present grand 
vizier of Turkey, not long ago resolved to form an orchestra, all 
the performers in which should be ladies. The collection, which 
is now complete, is composed of wind, stringed, and percussion 
instruments, fifty-six in number. All of them have been con- 
structed, as respects lightness and elegance of finish, with due 
regard to the powers of the fair performers. 


Reapinc.—We may seek costly furniture for our homes, fanci- 


ful ornaments for our mantel-pieces, and rich carpets for our 


floors ; but, after the absolue necessaries for a home, books are at 


once the cheapest, and certainly the most useful and abiding 
embellishments. 


Tue Law or Lanon.—Dr. Johnson says: “All would be 
losers were all to work for all; they would have no intellectual 


improvement. All intellectual improvement arises from leisure; 
all leisure arises from one working for another.” 


Pitny.—A “ New York lawyer” writes—“ Transcendentalism 
is two holes in a sand-bank—a storm washes away the sand-bank 
without disturbing the holes.” 


Gatherings. 


The bees which have been imported into California thrive so 
well that a good hive of them is worth $100. 

A seizure was made in New York recently, of 134 loaves of 
bread, for being short weight. 

Bears are very plenty and are unusually repacious in Maine, 
this year, in many cases killing and devouring full grown cattle. 

A daughter of William Lynes of Catskill died, after a few 
hours’ illness, recently, supposed to have been poisoned by eating 
colored candies. 

The Andover Theological Seminary has an unusually large 
number of students at the present time. Senior class, 31 ; mid- 
dle, 37; junior, 38. Total, 106. 

The salmon fishing in the Sacramento River has been very pro- 
ductive. At least three thousand barrels haye been salted, and 
about 40,000 fish sold fresh during that time. 


The Collins steamers for the next four months, viz., January, 
February, March and April, make but one ry per month, the next 
departure from New York being the 16th of January. 


It is said that William H. Aspinwall, Esq., of New York, sent 
home a painting the other day—a genuine Murillo—which was 
appraised in the custom house at thirty thousand dollars. 


The Roman Catholics of Syria and of Jerusalem are about to 
send a deputation to Paris to thank the emperor of the French for 
the interest which he has manifested towards them, and to claim 
his further protection. 


Sixty thousand dollars in New York and Boston bank notes | 
have been sent to the Wabash Valley for the purchase of wheat 
and flour; and this, it is said, is only the commencement of the 

e. 


Two sons of Mr. Thornton, of Ira, Vt., went into the field to 
catch a horse. After doing so, both of the boys mounted the ani- 
mal, and on the way to the house one of the boys fell off, and was 
instantly killed. 

The engine house at Orono, Me., was maliciously set on fire one 
night lately, and destroyed. The engine was saved, but in a dis- 
abled condition. It will be remembered that the engine belonging 
to this town was dumped into the river last summer, and has 
never been recovered. 


The Northampton Courier says that at a late wedding in an ad- 
joining town, the bride, who has just espoused her third husband, 
requested the guests to sing the hymn of which her first husband 
was “so fond, commencing, “ Hark, from the tombs.” Phancy 
the pheelinks ‘of the happy bridegroom. 


Charles Mackay has presented one of our literary friends the 
original manuscript of Smith’s world-renowned letter on Pennsyl- 
vania repudiation. Dr. Mackay was editor of the London Chron- 
icle, in which the letter was first printed, and retained the copy as 
an autograph. 


An English justice has decided that an organ-grinder has no 
right to exercise his disturbing vocation at a man’s door to the 
annoyance of the inmates. One who persisted in annoying Mr. 
Babbige, the great mathematician, was fined twenty shillings. 
“Pop goes the weazel”’ rather disturbs abstruse calculations. 


William B. Chapman, a well-known comedian, died recently 
in San Francisco. He began his professional career when a boy, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, London. In 1828 he made his first 
appearance in America at the Bowery, New York, since which 
_ he has appeared at almost all the theatres in the United 

tates. 

A sum of money was placed in the hands of the clerk of one 
of the New York hotels, for safe keeping, by a person stopping at 
the hotel. The next day the clerk absconded with the money. 
The proprietors claimed that they were not liable. The owner of 
the money brought a suit, and the judge decided that the proprie- 
tors were liable for the amount. 


An attack by hooped petticoats on —— barrels came off at 
Milledgeville, ‘Carroll county, Lllinois, a short time since, and re- 
sulted in a signal victory by the former. The ladies attacked a 
grog-shop about twelve 0’clock at night, smashed the bottles, stove 
in the barrels, and wound up by putting | fire to a keg of powder, 
which blew the concern “all to flinders.” 

It is said that the last survivor of the Wyoming Massacre is 
Jeremiah Spencer, now of Torringford, Connecticut, eighty-eight 
years old, and in full possession of all his faculties, mental and 
physical. The massacre took place eighty years ago; but Mr. 
Spencer remembers his passage down the ladder from the cham- 
ber where he slept, in his mother’s arms, and their flight into the 
wilderness. 

An old lady named Peggy Clevenger, who kept a kind of public 
house in the pines, on the road between Barnegat and Mount 
Holly, was found burned to death lately. She lived entirely alone, 
and, “either by accident or design, her house caught fire in the 
night, and was completely destroyed, and the old lady’s remains 
were found near the door so completely burned that nothing but 
the bones were left. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says the destruction of adipoise 
porcine animals in the Queen City about these days is prodigious. 
Oceans of blood flow down Deer Creek, and mingle their crimson 
hues with the muddy slime of a rising river. At the Cincinnati 
slaughter house alone no less than thirty thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five fat, corn-fed hogs, chiefly from Kentucky and Indiana, 
have been slaughtered i in seventeen working days ! 


The vineyard of Mr. William Wolfskill of California, contains 
about 45,000 standard vines, most of which have been planted since 
1838. Some few were planted before 1825. The probable pro- 
duce of these vines, at the present vintage, may be set down at 
12,000 gallons wine, 2000 gallons angelica, two or three hundred 

ailons brandy, and 150,000 pounds of grapes shipped to San 

‘rancisco. 


At a late fire in Cincinnati an individual who happened to be at 
the door of the steam fire-engine house, thus describes the effects : 


“ The firemen, who were sitting near the stove, sprang instantly to 


their different posts. One applied a match to the prepared fuel 
underneath the boiler, another lit the lamps, others got the excited 
and impatient horses ready, who started from their stalls at the 
first peal of the bell, and in precisely one minute and twenty-six 
seconds the steam ‘fire-engine started from the house into the 
street.’ 


The city of Lyons, France, has been successfully illuminated 
by the aid of the electric light. Two pieces of apparatus were set 


up, at opposite extremities of the street, upon a frame crossing 
between the roofs of opposite houses, and so arranged that they 
sent their beams down the middle of the street. In one street, 
550 yards long, it was usual to employ forty gas lights, which were 
fully replaced by the battery. It is important that the light should 
come from a greater height, that it may be more diffused, and less 
blinding to the sight than it was found to be. 


Foreign Litems. 


England has lately ordered immense quantities of arms of a 
superior quality, from the workshops of Liege in Belgium, and of 
St. Etienne in France. 

It is contradicted by a Russian authority that the project of the 
emancipation of the serfs in that country is near its realization. 
A variety of conflicting opinions and interests may retard the 
measure for some years longer. 


A French journal declares that the New Grenadian minister at 
Paris, having been questioned on the subject, informed the French 
government that it was not true that his government had sold the 
Isthmus of Panama to the United States. 


Advices from the Cape of Good Hope state that arrangements 
are in progress for a large emigration of young women from Ire- 
land, whereby the resources of the colony are expected to be great- 
ly increased. The Kaffirs were in a starving condition and con- 
sequently quite docile. 


A tradesman at a review in the Champ de Mars, Paris, pulled 
in play a handkerchief from the pocket of a friend; at the same 
moment a man standing near him slipped into his hand a snuff- 
box, saying, “I don’t like to steal from colleagues.” This snuff- 
box the tradesman, to his astonishment, perceived was his own, 
and it must have been taken from his pocket only a few minutes 
before. 


+ 


Sands of Gold. 


The greatest victory is that over the heart.—Madame de 
Saint-Surin. 

Delicacy is to the affections what grace is to beauty.— 
Madame de Maintenon. 

. Every man prefers virtue when there is not some strong 
incitation to transgress its precepts.—Johnson. 

. An intrigue of the heart is the play of the world where 
the acts are the shortest, and the entre acts the longest.—Ninon. 

. There is a vile audacity which knows fear only from a 
bodily cause ; none from the awe of shame.—Decker. 

. All false practices and affectations of knowledge are more 
odious to God, and deserve to be so to men, than any want or de- 
fect of knowledge can be.—Kincaid. 

There is nothing too little for so little a creature as man. 
It i is by studying little things that we attain the great art of having 
as little misery and as much happiness as possible-—Johnson. 

Of all passions, jealousy is that which exacts the hardest 
service, and pay® the bitterest wages. Its service is, to watch the 
success of our enemies ; its wages, to be sure of it.—Jacon. 

-.. The pleasures of the world are deceitful; they promise 
more than they give. They trouble us in seeking ‘them, they do 
not satisfy us when possessing — and they make us despair i in 
losing them.— Madame de Lambert 


> 


SHoker’s Budget. 


It is a very erroneous imputation Se one of our prominent 
politicians that “he drinks hard.” There’s nothing in the world 
that he does easier. 


Which of the European sovereigns would be most incommoded 
if the earth began to revolve on the equatorial axis? The empe- 
ror of Russia. Because it would occasion a rising of the poles. 

“Doctor,” said a despairing patient to one of our physicians, 
“Tam in a dreadful state ; I can neither lay nor set; what shall I 
do?’ “Why, then,” replied the doctor, very gravely, “I think 
you had better—roost.” 


As Joe was walking up Washington Street, with a friend who 
indulges pretty freely in the-use of the weed, the latter remarked 
that he was almost roasted. ‘ No wonder,” ‘replied Joe, “‘as you 
have been on the spit all the morning.’ 

An honest Hibernian trundling along a hand-cart containing all 
his movables, was ace osted by a friend with, “‘ Well, Patrick, you 
are moving again, I see.” “ Faith, I am,” he replied. « The 
times are so hard, it’s a dale cheaper hiring hand-carts than pay- 
ing rints.” 

As a clergyman was burying a corpse, a woman came and 
pulled him by the sleeve, in the middle of the service. “Sir, I 
must speak to you immediately.’ “Well, then, what is the mat- 
ter?” “ Why, sir, you are going to bury a man w ho died of the 
small-pox near my poor husband, who never had it.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well k known weekly gy after swelve years of un- 
— prosperity and pop > has b word ” from 
aine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
0G It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 
0G> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 
(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
1 it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial Lhd in Boston. 
wo! or ine. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(CO Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 


1G™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowled 
(> Its columns aod ‘from politics and all jarring topics, ite object being 
to make home happy. 
ae is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
t the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy 


gratis. 
0 One copy of Taz Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the to his own address at the 
M. BALLOU, 


Published every Saturday, by 


paper 
lowest club rates. Sample copies sent when 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DRAGON BOAT ON CANTON RIVER, CHINA. 


THE CITY OF TUNIS, AFRICA. 

The engraving below presents an accurate general view of the 
ancient and celebrated city of Tunis, the capital of a beylik, or 
regency, of North Africa. The area of this regency is about 
72,000 square miles, and the population about two and a half mil- 
lions. Its eastern coast forms the western limit of the great inlet 
of the Mediterranean in North Africa, and is indented by the Gulf 
of Cabes (anciently Syrtis Minor) and the Gulf of Hammamet. On 
the north coast are the gulfs of Tunis and Bizerta. The dominion 
comprises the islands Jerba, Harkenna, Galita, etc. The principal 
river is the Mejerda, anciently Bagradah. In the south is a large 
salt marsh; but most of the surface is of extraordinary fertility, 
producing heavy crops without manure—and, in former times, it 
was one of the granaries of Rome. The principal vegetable pro- 
ducts are wheat, maize, barley, sorgho, millet, olives, dates, and 
other fruits, henna and tobacco. Cotton and indigo have recently 
been introduced as articles of culture, and some saffron and opium 
are raised. Copper, lead, silver and salt from Sibbah are among 
the mineral products, and near Porto-Farina is a quicksilver mine ; 


but mining, like agriculture, is very backward. Domestic animals 
comprise camels, horses, buffaloes, a small but good herd of oxen, 
and merino sheep. The principal manufactures are red caps, ex- 
ported to all parts of the Mediterranean, soap at Susa, woolen, 
silk and linen fabrics and Morocco leather. Caravans come annu- 
ally from Central Africa, bringing slaves, senna, ostrich feathers, 
gold dust, gum and ivory, which are exchanged for manufactured 
goods, spices and gunpowder. Others from Constantinople bring 
wax, dried skins, cattle and sheep, in return for muslins and other 
woven fabrics, Tunis mantles, colonial produce, essences, etc. 
The principal imports by sea are cochineal, raw silk, coffee, sugar, 
Spanish woolen cloths, wines and coin. The state and religion 
are Mohammedan. The city which our engraving delineates, and 
which was anciently called Tunes, is situated on the west side of 
the Gulf of Tunis, and separated from the gulf by the Lake of 
Tunis. It stands on a rising ground, and is encircled by a double 
line of walls, as our picture shows, five miles in extent. Ona 
height to the westward rises the citadel seen in the distance, and 
there are various outworks on adjacent heights. The houses are 


of stone, but mean, and the 
streets narrow and filthy ; 
so that our view presents 
the best aspect of the plnce, 
which is one of those to 
which “distance lenis en- 
chantment.” The bazaars 
are superior to those of Al- 
giers, and there are numer- 
ous handsome mosques, 
while the bey’s palace is a 
splendid structure. There 
are also Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches, an 
Italian theatre, and several 
large barracks, one on the 
site of “an ancient edifice. 
About a mile and a half to 
the west of the city is the 
Bardo, a fortified summer 
residence of the bey, and 
three miles northeast are 
traces of ancient Carthage. 
The Gulf of Tunis, an in- 
let of the Mediterranean, 
extends inland for thirty 
miles, between Capes Boa 
and Farina, having a width 
at the entrance of 45 miles. 


DRAGON BOAT, 
ON CANTON RIVER, CHINA. 
The curious picture at 
the top of this page is an 
actual representation of 
one of the religicu: festi- 
vals of that most singular 
people, the Chinese. The 
grand centre of attraction 
is an immense boat, or gal- 
ley, in the form of a dra- 
gon, propelled by a vast 
number of rowers, in the 
centre of which appears a 
party beating gongs fran- 
tically, and shouting with 
all their might. The river 
swarms with the various 
water-craft of the Celes- 
tials, from the humble fish- 
erman’s boat to the huge 
junk, with its vast square 
sails, all of them decorated, 
according to the taste and means of their owners, with pennons, 
| flags and strange banners. There is a fable current among the 
| Chinese, that the Emperor Hoang-ti was carried up to heaven by 
an immense dragon, together with seventy other persons. Many 
| of his suite were only able to catch hold of the mustaches of the 
monster ; but these frail supports giving way, they were hurled to 
the ground. It is still the custom when an emperor dies, to say 
that the dragon has ascended to heaven. The dragon is emblaz- 
oned on the imperial banners, and is met with in various forms of 
decoration throughout the Chinese empire. The worship, then, of 
the dragon is part and parcel of the Chinese religion. The splen- 
did festival in which the natives are engaged, with the drum beat- 
ing and dancing on board, the unfurling of the sails in the junks, 
and the streaming of the flags at the tops of their masts, with the 
smoke arising from the firing of the guns, all exhibit a species of 
jollity quite adapted to a nation devoted to the pleasures of this 
sublunary scene. The festivities of the Chinese, although not in 
accordance with our tastes, are yet striking and exciting. Their 
feast of lanterns is really splendid. 
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